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ELISA | H. "SCHOFIELD, ARTIST, 


Stup10, No. 1420 CHESTNUT STREET, Sscanensienk: Pa. 





PORTRAITS IN CRAYON. 


INSTRUCTION in the various branches of ART and ART DECORATION. 
ORDERS RECEIVED. 
Wedding and other Presents a Specialty. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


8. E. Cor. MARKET & NINTH STs., PHILADELPHIA, 
Carry always a full line of 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 


used by everybody. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Pennsylvama Peace Society, 


AND 


DONATION DAY FOR THE CAUSE OF PEACE, 


Will be held 12th month 15th, 
At St. George’s Hall, Philadelphia; morning, afternoon 
and evening sessions, 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
under charge of Abby Monroe. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
HowaARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaraH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Louisa J. RoBERTS, Correspondent, 421 N. Sixth St., Phila. 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 


more, Pa., Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia, Samuel 8. Ash, 
Philadelphia, George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


8. R. RICHARDS, 5 
_ 2212 Wallace Street. 


1541 N. 12th St. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 


ec a $3.50. $6. $10. circus 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 253 S. 5th St., Phila. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CoNSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHoEs A SPECIALTY. 








The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. ja@s-When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@a 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson's Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, . 
100,000 Peach Trees, 


Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. d. 





ee 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS,, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












SEDGWICK si 





ae 
Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, 300 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., .at manufacturers prices, 
Send for price list and full 
The above cut shows how it is woven, in meshes 

4x7, and 5x8 inches, from the Os steel = 4 
van! so it will not rust, and is made 

from pes wane, peony margin ; 

tom in u one o' 
Wires ts distelonted thomnak hts whole width; and a 50- 
inch high fence will stand a strain of 20,000 
pounds; therefore a sure barrier to all kinds of stock; 
to sheep, Pigs, dogs and poultry. It obstructs no 
view, casts no le, harbors no snow . Sives free 
passage to wind and water, and will not burn. Can be 
more readily put Op cr taken down and removed, than 
other : fi perks, wns, 
an t is une- 

quaied,. The *SEDG WICK GATES,” 
made 


petition in light ee ail come 


jurability 
ER is decidedly THE BEST in the mark 
Fine Poultry Netting at lowest market aon 





d 
EDG WICK STRETCH. 


Suitable for any kind of Wire Fencing, and fitted to 
order at short notice, and any length desired. 


Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong and durable. 
are driven in the ground. 


BURTON’S STEEL FENCE POSTS 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL $500,000. 


6 


ount of 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


and 7 per cent. MORTGAGES and ‘ts own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 


secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 
the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 


322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, 
President. 


BENJ. MILLER, 


Vice-Pres. & Manager. 


R. 'T. McCARTER, Jr. 


GEO. JUNKIN, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Solicitor. 


DrrEcrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Winthrop Smith, Jno. H. Catherwood, Charles Platt, Wm. Hacker, F. B. Reeves, Isaac 
J. Wistar, Chas. Huston, Geo. D. McCreary, Edward Hoopes, Chas. L. Bailey, Chas. H. - 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

TENTH MonrxH Ist, 1886. 
THE STUDENT is entering on its seventh volume. Be- 
ginning with the present number we will publish an im- 
portant series of articles on the teaching of Astronomy, and 
notes on current Astronomical topics, by Prof. Isaac SHARP- 
LEss, Sc. D., Dean of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, and 
Director of the Haverford College Observatory. 

In its other departments THE STUDENT will contain a 
variety of fresh educational matter—thirty-two pages in 
all each month. , 

Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription, or three two-cent 
stamps for sample copy. Please address 

ISAAC M. COX, Busihess Editor. 
MARTHA H. GARRETT, Corresponding Editor. 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 


CAPITAL, $600,000. 


6 AND 7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Principal and interest guaranteed, and payable at any 
of the offices of the Company : 


New York, 208 Broadway; CHas. N. Fow.er, V.-Pres. 
Phila., 112 S. 4th St., Cas. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 
Boston, 23 Court St., H. H. Fitch, Manager. 

Kansas City, Mo., J. C. AVERY, General Manager. 


LypiA A. Murpnry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 








5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 





wo WM. HEACOCK, 223 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Banes, Joseph S. Harris, Chas. W. Henry, Wm. H. Ingham. 


To SUPERINTENDENTS OF First-pAy SCHOOLS AND OTH- 

ERS IN NEED OF BooKs FOR THE YOUNG: 

The FRIENDS’ Book AssocraTION, S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will'send 
books at their expense for them to select from. 


JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is ac ity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
m to see the establisnment. If you 
® cannot get here, write for wants. 
'? [am in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. 3@"When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.-@3a 





INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFIce: No. 813 ARCH STREET. 


FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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WAN TED.— Part-worn Clothing of all kinds for 
Men, Boys, Women and Children. Many mothers go to 
cook and nurse until 9 p. m., have no time to sew, and want rea- 
dy-made clothing. We mend in the sewing school, and sell very 
cheap. They get much for the money, and the proceeds help the 
school. Last year, besides $80.00 paid for freight, we had $140.00 
to build a woodshed, whitewash, and put a wire fence around the 
grounds. Now we need stiles and gates. It teaches them how to 
save and spend small sums. Babies’ worn shoes, that would be 
wasted in the North, sell for five cents, and hundreds of bundles 
of scraps bring us a dime apiece. They are wanted for quilts and 
patching. If schools would gather such barrels, they would help 
us greatly. They willcome if shipped to Charleston by steamer, 
addressed to 
SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


‘a, & R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 
* Staple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 
Zephyrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sew- 
ing, and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cot- 
ton Wadding in pound sheets. Also Stamping and Embroidery. 


AWNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 


Management, ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, Loren, 
Anna 8S. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
** good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 
town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 


dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


[ADIE’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. D 





915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


OUSEKEEPER WANTED IN A SMALL 
* family; middle-aged woman preferred. Address 
N. J., Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Race St. 





PAPER HANGINGS. 


AT this season of the year, when the feelings of women 
naturally turn to thoughts of house furnishing, remember 
that to make home attractive nothing adds more than neat 
and pretty wall papers. We are offering handsome Gold 
Papers at 25 cents, and the cheaper grades at equally low 
prices. Samples sent free. 
A. L. DIAMENT & Co., 
1206 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


A PARLOR FAIR 


IN AID OF 


THE SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRI- 
AL SCHOOL OF AIKEN, §. C. 





Will be held on Sixth day, Twelfth month 10th, 1886, 
at 1717 Vine St., Phila., from 10 A. M.to10P. M. All are 
cordially invited. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 
Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa, 
to 


THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa, 





F RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terme 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ij FHle8 AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
BEST QUALITY. _ 





CAREFULLY PREPARED, 





AQuILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
WILL BE DELIVERED IN THE HALL OF 


The Academy of the Fine Arts 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 


Third day, Twelfth month 14th. 


ROBERT MAURICE LUTHER, 
Philadelphia, 


Subject: ‘‘ Personal Experiences of a Residence 
in India.” 


Lectures begin at 8 o’clock P. M. 


Tickets for the Course, $1.50; Single ticket, $0.50; Scholar's 
ticket half price. 

Can be obtained from any of the Officers of the Institute, or at 
the roomsof the Institute, 1316 Filbert Street ; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch Street; Friends’ Free Library, Germantown ; 
Friends’ Book Association, 8. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, or at 
the Hall on the evening of the Lectures. 
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LIFE. 
THIS one thing will I do: Most gratefully 
I will accept the life God gives to me, 
And wear it proudly, wear it patiently. 
Molded and fashioned by his mighty hand, 
He gives to me the life that he has planned, 
And bids me take, and see, and understand. 
Among the millions of eternity, 
Plain as thou art, there is no one like thee. 
O life! I bow before thee reverently ! 
High privilege—a gift so rare to take! 
So I accept it, and for Thy great sake, 
Of this the life Thou giv’st the best will make. 
—The Open Window. 

CONDUCT AND CHARACTER. 
YOUNG persons are liable to consider that the re- 
straints to which they are required to submit are 
irksome and unnecessary, and are to be thrown off, 
or avoided, when possible. 

They sometimes feel that their elders, or those in 
authority over them, have imposed these restraints 
to secure their own comfort or convenience, and that 
they are not therefore worthy of their esteem or re- 
gard. It is not often, before larger experience of life 
and its aims and purposes comes to their aid, that 
they are able to see that restraints of all kinds are 
not only salutary and useful, but absolutely necessa- 
ry tosecure the greatest amount of happiness, even 
in this world. Nor is it true alone of the young, but 
of us all in every stage of life. The octogenarian is 
no more free from this necessity than the young man 
or the young woman, the boy or the girl. 

Let me illustrate to make my meaning more clear. 
Food is necessary to support life, and an appetite has 
been given us to lead us to take a sufficient amount 
of this ; and also, doubtless, to make life more pleas- 
urable and enjoyable. But in the indulgence of this 
appetite a certain amount of restraint is necessary, 
or, even in early youth, we may weaken and impair 
the digestive organs, and so lay the foundation for 
lasting pain and suffering in our later years, shorten 
our lives, and greatly weaken all of our powers dur- 
inga period when they ought to be at their maxi- 
mum. . 

It is difficult for the young, whose constitutions 
are strong and vigorous, to see or feel this necessity 
of restraint, and sometimes they cannot be controlled 
even by the experience of their elders, until it is too 


1Anaddress to the students of Swarthmore College, by the 
President. 
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late, and the damage is irrevocably done. They can 
not understand that many things which do not seem 
to injure for the present, are like notes of hand, 
tossed off with a ready pen to-day,almost without an 
effort, but which must be paid, principal and interest, 
in the years tocome. That this may be avoided, and 
that we may live long and useful lives, and accom- 
plish in the world the most of which we have been 
made capable, it is necessary that we subject our- 
selves to restraints of many kinds, and that, before 
we can see for ourselves the need of this, these re- 
straints should be imposed upon us by others. It is 
not always necessary that we should understand the 
reason why every restraint is imposed. It is well for 
us to learn to hold in high regard greater experience 
than our own; and respect for authority cannot be 
too early nor too carefully implanted in the human 
mind. This is not, 1 know, in accordance with the 
tendency of these latter days, when the young, im- 
patient of restraint, are inclined to set at nought the 
wisdom of the fathers, and the experience of genera- 
tions past. But this is only the backward swinging 
of the pendulum to the other extreme—a reaction 
from the opposite teaching of past generations. Here, 
as always, the truth will be found between the two 
extremes. A credulous acceptance of all statements, 
without examination, on the one hand, and a refusal 
to accept anything upon authority, on the other, are 
equally to be avoided. 

The life of a student is full of needs of restraint 
upon every side. The sooner he feels the need of 
this for himself, and imposes it upon himself, the 
more rapid is the development of his character and 
manhogd. We all have our temptations that assail 
us upon every hand, some of one kind, some of an- 
other. One is too much drawn away and enticed by 
the pleasures of the table—another toward the indul- 
gence in theuse of stimulants and intoxicants—an- 
other by the stultifying and enervating effects of 
narcotics. All of these tendencies must be resisted, 
if we would preserve our bodies, the temples of the 
Living God, in good health and condition, worthy of 
their Divine occupant, “ Ye are the temples of the 
living God, ifso be that the spirit of God dwell in 
you.” 

There are many other trials and temptations which 
the student must learn to resist and to overcome. In- 
deed their name is legion, and they assail him upon 
every side. Even that which is good in itself may be 
pursued to excess—as a student who is very fond of 
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study may pursue it at the expense of health. Am- 
bition, which, if properly directed and controlled, is 
a motive to exertion not to be condemned, may lead 
a student to endeavor to raise himself at the expense 
of another ;—to keep others down that he may him- 
self rise relatively in the scale;—it may induce him 
to deceive his instructor, and pass off as his own work 
that which is not his own, but another’s :—lulling his 
conscience to rest by the vain excuse that it is not 
dishonorable to deceive an instructor. One may be 
too fond of social life,and neglect for this the impor- 
tant duties of the day. One may be inclined to give 
his time too much to athletic sports, at the expense 
of his studies; and thus cultivate in excess his physi- 
cal nature, at the expense of the mental and the mor- 
al. Especially is this the case when the love of ex- 
cessive indulgence of any kind leads him to violate 
important regulations of the College, resulting in a 
necessity for concealment and deception, which is so 
ruinous to the character, so destructive of all hopes 
for the future. Let me say here with renewed em- 
phasis, what can not be too often repeated in your 
hearing, and what should be deeply impressed upon 
every mind—that the greatest wrong done to the 
character of a student by the habitual disregard of 
regulations of any kind is the seeming necessity for 
deception which is imposed by it. How sad to see 
the countenance that was once open and ingenuous, 
gradually change, through such an influence, until, 
instead of the clear and open, the frank and innocent 
look of childhood or boyhood or of early manhood, 
you see, day by day, the countenance fall, the aver- 
ted eyes seeking to avoid the anxious and question- 
ing look of interested friends ;—friends whose hearts 
sink, as they watch, day by day, these growing evi- 
dences of the weakening of the fibre of the moral 
constitution, the gradual lowering and debasing of 
all that was highest, purest, noblest and truest in hu- 
man character. 

My dear young friends, let me entreat you, if you 
see in this sad picture anything which you feel you 
are in the slightest danger of becoming—let me en- 
treat you, I say, to turn back, before it is too late. I 
once knew a boy whose every thought was transpar- 
ent, with whom concealment was a thing unknown ; 
who, although very young, would scorn an equivoca- 
tion as he would a positive and downright falsehood ; 
who realized early the true value of noble manliness 
of character—being mature, in this regard, fa beyond 
his years., Suddenly, after a brief illness, he was 
called away to the Father’s House—leaving with his 
stricken parents, as a consolation for their unavailing 
grief, a sweet and precious memory of his almost 
saint-like character, and an abiding, a life-long influ- 
ence for good over those who were left behind. Think 
you that it was harder to part with that precious boy 
and see his form no more in this world, than it would 
have been to watch, with sorrowful eyes, the gradual 
deterioration of character which I have here de- 
scribed? Iam sure that there is not one of you, 
dear as you all are in the eyes of fond parents and 
friends, who would not cause them far less pain were 
you taken suddenly from them, leaving behind the 
sweet memory of a pure and unstained character, 


than if they should see you lose the bright, straight. 
forward glance, bespeaking the conscience clear : the 
subtle and indescribable evidences of nobleness ang 
purity ofcharacter, which it requires noskilled psy- 
chologist to read—and sinking down in your early 
manhood into that condition which is so much more 
fearful than the death of the body—a moral and Spir- 
itual death, Oh, my young friends, think not to con. 
ceal wrong-doing, and thereby escape temporary pun- 
ishment, and suffer later the pangs of conscience, un- 
til it becomes so seared and hardened that its voice ig 
no longer heard. 

But it is not possible to conceal what you suppose 
is carefully covered from human sight. We are gur- 
rounded, in this life, the old and the young alike,— 
for we all have our trials and temptations to bear,— 
and are all called upon to exercise the virtue of 
resistance, of self control; I say, we are surrounded 
in this life by many safe-guards, many protections, 
that keep us from swerving from the path of recti- 
tude, and enable us to follow the oft-times narrow 
and difficult path of duty. One, and a very im- 
portant one of these safe-guards, is the constant and 
watchful care of all who are nearest and dearest to 
us, indeed, to some extent, of all by whom we are 
surrounded, over our conduct and character. The 
sooner we come to realize that no trait of our charac- 
ters can long be concealed from the eyes of our fellow 
men, the better and the stronger will be this barrier 
to shield us from all evil ways. Every evil deed is 
preceded by an evil thought, and every thought, be 
it evil or good, is writing, day by day, its inexorable 
record upon our faces, our movements, the tones of 
our voices,—our thousand unconscious acts. Depend 
upon it, my young friends, you may try to conceal, 
with the greatest care, an act of yesterday, but sooner 
or later, your nearest and dearest friends, and, in- 
deed, all who are your habitual associates, will come 
to measure you, and know you, for exactly what you 
are. The only safe rule of conduct is to resolve to be 
in reality what you wish to seem to be. Let your 
motto ever be Esse non videri. Be warned that per- 
manent or long continued deception is not possible, 
and let this knowledge, this constant consciousness, 
have the salutary restraining influence which it was 
intended that it should exert upon your lives. 

I have spoken only of your duties toward each 
other, and yourselves, and the influence of your 
associates and your near and dear friends upon your 
daily lives, by their constant care and oversight. 
But there is another and a higher restraining in- 
fluence upon us, to keep us in the right way. This 
influence would be ever present with us if we did 
not, so often, wilfully banish it from our sight, and 
vainly strive to convince ourselves that all things are 
not really open to Him with whom we have to do, 
But if we listen to the still, small voice, which is ever 
speaking to the human soul, we shall become daily 
more constious of this perpetual restraining influ- 
ence;—this aid to right doing;—this check to the 
commission of wrong; and we shall be ready to ex- 
claim with the Psalmist, and rejoice in the knowl- 
edge that it is so——‘“Oh Lord, thou hast searched 
me and known me, thou knowest my down sitting and 
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mine uprising, thou understandest my thoughts afar 
off. If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me, 
even the night shall be light about me. Yea, the 
darkness hideth not from thee; but the night shineth 
as the day; the darkness and the light are both alike 
to thee.” 

In this perpetual consciousness of the presence of 
the All-seeing eye, let us earnestly strive to walk in 
the path of duty as it is clearly pointed out to us 
day by day. Thus shall our present lives be sweet- 
ened, purified, glorified, and made the best possible 
preparation for the life to come:—and thus too shall 
they be filled with the greatest amount of true hap- 
piness which this world can give, and be made most 
productive of good to our fellow-men. 


é From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (London.) 
MARY PRYOR. 

IN an ancient account-book of the expenditure of 

the Lord Mayor of London there is, under date of 

1558, the following entry :—‘“ Paid to Durran, the 

paynter, to bye colours to paynte the vaute at Maior’s 

Palace, in parte payment xxxs, to ley the vaute in 

oyle colours substantially. The quote parte in jasper 

colour as the newe house on London Bridge ys, all 
the rayles in stone colour the small pillars in perfecte 
greene couller.” 

The “ newe house on London Bridge,” which sup- 
plied such a brilliant pattern for the Lord Mayor’s 

Palace was the “ Nonesuch House,” so called on ac- 

count of its having been made entirely of wood, 

brought over from Holland ready prepared for erec- 

*% tion, and set up on London Bridge. Even the fasten- 

ings were wooden pegs, not a nail being used in the 

whole fabric. The chronicler of 1579 describes it as 

the most splendid and curious house on the Bridge. 

It stood at the Southwark end, with an open space 

in front, and projecting beyond the bridge, both east 

and west. An arch in the centre, 20 feet wide, 

spanned the roadway. At each corner of the build- 

ing were towers, while crowning the centre of the 

front, and on two sides, were elaborately carved ga- 

bles. On each gable facing the river were sun-dials, 

one bearing the appropriate motto, ‘‘ Time and tide 

wait for no man.” The whole building was orna- 

mented with a profusion of casement windows, hav- 

ing richly carved panels and galleries in front of 
them, and gilded pillars between. 

~ “Nonesuch House,” being the most southerly of 

4 any building on the bridge, escaped destruction by 

the fire of London, and it is stated in a survey of the 

cities of London and Westminster that in the early 

part of last century “one-half of this house was oc- 

cupied by Mr. Bray,a stationer, and the other half 

by Mr. West, a drysalter.” 

It was here that Mary Bray, the subject of this 
sketch, was born, in 1737. All that we know of her 
childhood may be told in few words. Her father, 

»» Andrew Bray, was a rag merchant and a member of 
the Society of Friends. Her mother, also a Friend, 
belonged to the West family. 

Mary had one sister named Eleanor; and the two 
little girls were early left motherless. 
As she grew older Mary was, for a time, in danger 

























of being led into worldliness. 
about to be introduced into unsuitable company, she 
said to a companion, as they were walking together, 
“T can go no further.” 
ion seems to have brought much peace, and she told 
one of her daughters in after-life that she “ hardly 


ever felt more true joy than at that time in her soli- 
tary walk home.” 





On one occasion, when 


This act of Christian decis- 


She again showed her decision of character when, 
if report be true,she was asked by a rich merchant 
(the founder of the Hope family) to become his sec- 
ond wife, and refused, to the chagrin of her old 
nurse, who is said to have remarked, “ You might 
have eaten gold,” receiving from her young mistress 
the smart and wise reply, “ But I could not have di- 
gested it.” 

Andrew Bray gave a large dowry to each of his 
daughters on their respective marriages. Eleanor was 
married in 1757 to John Stephens, and Mary, to John 
Pryor, a wool-stapler, of Hertford, in 1760. Mary’s 
new home was scarcely less picturesque than her old 
one. The house was built on three sides of a square 
court, and was studded with small windows, many of 
which were closed in order to avoid the heavy win- 
dow-tax. The pleasant garden ran down to theriver 
Lea, and thus won for the place the name of Water- 
side. In this home Mary Pryor brought up four sons 
and three daughters, one other son dying in infancy. 
John Pryor was, like herself,a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and she entered at once into a po- 
sition of usefulness in the meeting at Hertford. 

Mary Pryor was genial and generous; indeed her 
husband thought she gave away too freely. She had 
a special care for invalids, and was accustomed to 
send delicacies from her table to her sick neighbors. 
When twenty-five years of age Mary Pryor began to 
speak in the meetings of her people. She had felt | 
the call to exercise the ministry of the word for some 
months, and had often retired to be alone with her 

Lord that she might the more clearly discern His 
will. We aretold that her “ ministry was acceptable 
to her friends, and that having early experienced that 
the way to the Kingdom of Heaven is by bearing the 
Cross of Christ, she was strengthened in the obedi- 
ence of faith to yield to many services of a humilia- 
ting nature.” 

The writer of the little memorial in “ Piety Pro- 
moted,” goes on to say that “in the performance of 
these acts of dedication her genuine love and sim- 
plicity gained her the esteem of those with whom 
she labored.” It was not until her eldest daughter 
had been some time married, and her voungest chil- 
dren were at school, that she felt called to travel in 
the work of the ministry. 

Her letters to this married daughter give some in- 
sight into her everyday life, and show how she hab- 
itually sought Divine guidance. We insert an extract 
in which she confesses a shortcoming :—“ I had some- 
thing to say to my son John this morning, when he 
took his leave of me, and that, amongst other sins of 
omission, has troubled me. May thou take warning 
by my omission, and may both of us stand more re- 
signed to know our own wills subject. 

When visiting, in 1795, one of her sons, who was 
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at that time in business at Leeds, Mary Pryor learned 
that eight Friends were imprisoned in York Castle 
for refusing to pay ecclesiastical demands. She paid 
them a visit, and then with much difficulty obtained 
an interview with the clergyman who had prosecuted 
them. She wrote, describing her visit, “He heard 
me without interruption, but afterwards endeavored 
to exculpate himself, and lay their sufferings on the 
laws. He appeared in some perturbation of mind, 
and, I am ready to think, is going against conviction.” 

One of the prisoners, writing to her afterwards, 
said, “I was right glad to find thou hadst been so re- 
markably favored with an opportunity of relieving 
thy mind, and hope thou wilt experience peace to be 
the reward of such faithful dedication. I thought 
that, as thou remarks, it was indeéd cause for thank- 
fulness and humble admiration, how He who is wis- 
dom unsearchable can open a way for the perform- 
ance of His will.” 

This Friend, Joseph Smith, of Lothersdale, died 
during his imprisonment, and James Montgomery, 
who was confined in York Castle at the same time, 
charged with a libel, wrote on the occasion the well- 
known lines beginning—“ Spirit, leave thine house of 
clay.” 

Mary Pryor thrice visited King George III., to im- 
plore him to desist from the war with America. One 
of her great-grandchildren writes:—“I am disap- 
pointed at being unable to find the record of these 
visits, written by her companion. I remember being 
struck with how much in advance of the public opin- 
ion of that day were her remarks on the falseness of 
the system the Government was pursuing, and the 
certainty of its ultimate failure.” 

After the close of the war, she felt herself called 
to visit the meetings of Friends in America. She 
thus writes of this prospect to her eldest daughter, 


’ Mary Savory, who, like her mother, became a min- 


ister : 

“ Believing the time fully come, and having been per- 
mitted to try the fleece wet and dry, I ventured to spread 
the concern before our Monthly Meeting last Fourth-day, 
and believe I had the sympathy of many near and dear 
friends, with whom I left it, believing if they should ad- 
vise against it the will would be accepted. Doubtless they, 
as well as myself, were astonished the Most High should 
make use of so mean an instrument. The closest trial has 
been the prospect of being separated from thy dear father; 
but He who in mercy gave him to me has an undoubted 
right to separate us, and I feel no cause for murmuring, be- 
lieving if I leave him, he will be, with my dear children, 
in the arms of a merciful and gracious Father.” 


John and Mary Pryor's three daughters were by 
this time all married: Mary to Joseph Savory, of 
Cheapside; Ann to Peter Payne, of London (and 
afterward of Wellington); and Sarah to Daniel Hack, 
of Brighton. Their son William had been married 
in 1791 to Elizabeth Squire, and Nathaniel to Mary 
Pattison. The other twosonsremained single, Samuel 
residing at Hertford with his parents. 

Before Mary Pryor decided in what vessel to take 
her passage to the United States, she went over sev- 
eral of the best ships of the period, but did not feel 
satisfied to take her passage in any of them. She 
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then visited one called the Fame, and on sitting down 
in the cabin felt “so comfortable” that she said she 
must go in that ship. 

Her son William, who was an underwriter at 
Lloyd’s, tried to dissuade her, having learned that the 
ship was considered unseaworthy; and a “ Cousin 
Backhouse” posted from London to Hertford to warn 
her against it. On his telling her that he would not 
trust one of his dogs in it, Mary Pryor asked for a 
time of quiet in which to seek the Lord’s direction 
in the matter. She saw no light however upon any 
change of plan, and her place was taken in the Fame 

Thomas Scattergood, a minister from America vis. 
iting England, stayed at Hertford shortly before M. 
P.’s embarkation, and wrote a letter to his wife from 
Waterside. This letter, with a parcel, he entrusted 
= M. Pryor to carry to Sarah Scattergood in Philadel]. 
phia. 

Having received certificates from her monthly 
and other meetings for the service before her, Mary 
Pryor started in the Twelfth month, 1797, when she 
was sixty years of age. She traveled quite alone, 
She writes to her husband: 


“ Off Dungeness, 30th of Twelfth month, 1797, 

“My DEAR LOVE,—The Captain thinks he can get a 
letter on shore to-morrow. We have hard-blowing weather, 
but through unmerited mercy my mind is preserved in a 
good degree of quiet. Most of our passengers are sick, 
One sprightly youth says he will keep close to me; they 
all continue their kindness. I was on deck yesterday, and 
walked with the help of the captain’s strong arm, for the 
motion was too great to walk alone. The good things my 
dear children sent were very acceptable to the cabin 
passengers. We are now at anchor in sight of the Light- 
house. Here are about forty-two ships, I suppose, like us 
waiting for a more favorable wind. I hope, my dear, thou 
wilt endeavour to be content in the Divine will, and bear 
our separation with resignation to that gracious Being who 
has blessed us many ways, particularly with our dear 
children, who will be a comfort to thee as they have been 
to me; and I trust the Lord will bless them and theirs, 
and be your staff and stay and mine. What a nice 
youth would this T. Darley be, would he but enter as a 
scholar in the school of Christ. I yearn over him. . 
We are a strange mixture on board: four or five different 
names of religion. The poor Frenchmen fast often, I hope 
they aresincere. I have no great opinion of our Jew; but 
I have no right to make this remark.” 


They had not been long at sea when the old vessel 
sprang a leak, and the water gained on them so rap- 
idly that it was with difficulty the sailors could keep 
it under. In ashort time they were obliged to: work 
unceasingly at the pumps. This went on for many 
weeks, and eventually the passengers were called to 
take their share in the work. The fatigue entailed 
was very great, and the labor appeared so hopeless 
that from time to time the men were entirely ais- 
heartened. 

Mary Pryor was preserved in great calmness, and, 
feeling that her work in the world was not yet done, 
expressed the persuasion that they would be rescued. 
She was much in prayer, sometimes in her cabin, and 
at other times she prayed aloud, in the presence of 
the crew and passengers, asking that their Heavenly 
Father would preserve their lives. 
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These prayers made a great impression on those 
who heard them, leading one of the passengers to 
say long afterwards, “ Mrs. Pryor was a wonderful 
woman in prayer.” She also used her utmost en- 
deavors to encourage the men to believe that their 
Jabor would not be in vain. 

The captain was so intemperate that he was of lit- 
tle use, for the danger, instead of nerving him to ac- 
tion, only drove him to seek oblivion from his trou- 
bles in drink. As the prospect of rescue seemed to 
grow fainter and fainter, the labor at the pumps was 
felt to be almost intolerable; and the men were on 
the point of finally giving up all effortin despair. At 
this juncture Mary Pryor came out of her cabin early 
one morning with a cheerful countenance, saying that 
she had “ good news for the ship’s company, for their 
deliverance was near at hand.” She told them that 
she had had a dream or vision in which she had seen 
a vessel coming to their help that very day, but that 
they must still use every exertion to keep the vessel 
afloat till she should come in sight. Mary Pryor fur- 
ther said that the name of the vessel had been told 
her and she had forgotten it, but if the female pas- 
sengers would mention their maiden names it would 
recall it to her memory. The women on board were 
summoned, and one of the steerage passengers, who 
seems to have been acting as stewardess, said that her 
name had been Archibald. “ That,” said Mary Pryor, 
“is the name of the ship that will save us.” 

During two orthree hours no vessel was discerned, 
and they “lightened the ship” by throwing over- 
board some articles of the cargo. At last a ship was 
descried in the distance; they eagerly watched her 
movements and continued to fire guns in rapid suc- 
cession to attract attention. On perceiving their sig- 
nals of distress she made towards them, and the Fame 
sent an officer in her long-boat to inform the captain 
of the condition to which the ship and passengers 
were reduced, and to implore assistance, 

The vessel was a small Halifax schooner named 
the Archibald, of sixty tons burden, heavily laden 
with cod fish, and withal rather short of water, so 
that Captain Macey at first doubted if it would be 
possible for him to take on board an additional crew, 
with a number of passengers, seeing that six hun- 
dred miles lay between themand the American coast. 
However, on consultation, his own men were willing 
to go on short allowance of water, and there was still 
time to transfer some provisions from the Fume to the 
Archibald, He therefore consented to take the party 
on board. 

The captain of the Fame was sober enough to see 
that Mary Pryor had been largely instrumental in 
saving the lives of passengers and crew, and when 
the first boat was let down he declared that she 
should remain on board to the last, saying, “The 
ship won’t sink while she’s on board.” But the young 
gentleman who had attached himself to her and for 
whose spiritual welfare she had labored and prayed, 
shocked at such an unmanly suggestion, sprang for- 
ward and lifted her into the boat. 

In the little schooner, the freight of cod fish and 
oil so filled up the ship that there had been scarcely 
sufficient accommodation for the crew belonging to 


the vessel. Under these circumstances, the new 
comers had to make shift as best they could, and they 
were glad enough to lie down upon the cod fish or 
wherever any space could be found. Captain Macey 
gave up his own small cabin to Mary Pryor and an- 
other female passenger. 

After a short interval the Archibald fell in with a 
vessel bound for New York, and the captain of the 
Fame and his crew were taken on board. This some- 
what lessened the inconvenience of the position of 
those who were left. M. P. had been thirteen weeks 
on the water when she arrived at Philadelphia. 

The wharf where they were to land belonged to a 
Friend named Jonathan Willis,and when the Cap- 
tain went onshore and had told his story, he said to 
Jonathan Willis, “There is one of your Friends on 
board my vessel. Her name is Mary Pryor; you had 
better goand see her. Sheisastranger here.” J.W. 
felt a good deal excited by the unexpected tidings, 
and having to make his way on “all fours” through 
walls of cod fish to reach her, he felt still more per- 
turbed. But when he found Mary Pryor sitting 
quietly, her face expressive of serenity and cheerful- 
ness, all his anxiety was dispelled. He proposed to 
take her to his home, and proceeded to escort her 
ashore. When she reached the wharf, notwithstand- 
ing the mud and the heavy rain falling at the time, 
Mary Pryor fell on her knees. A stranger, thinking 
she had stumbled, went to raise her, but her young 
protégé put him aside saying, “ Touch her not.” Then 
the captain and crew, with the passengers standing 
around her, reverently uncovered their heads, while 
she offered fervent thanksgiving to her Father in 
Heaven for¢heir great deliverance, and craved a bles- 
sing upon the captain, whom she called “ her earthly 
benefactor.” 

After a meal at the house of Jonathan Willis, 
Mary Pryor wrote a few lines to her husband and 
children to let them know, as soon as possible, of her 
safe arrival and providential deliverance, fearing they 
might hear “a worse account.” She mentions in this 
letter, that already several Friends had called upon 
her. Among them are the well-known names of 
James Pemberton,Samuel Emlen, and Nicholas Waln 
and wife. She ends the note by saying that she has 
no doubt but that her husband and children will join 
with her in thankfulness for so remarkable an inter- 
position of Divine Providence. Later in the evening 
Mary Pryor went to the house of James and Pheebe 
Pemberton. These friends ministered to all her ne- 
cessities with a delicate and large-hearted kindness. 

The same evening John Warder, of Philadelphia, 
wrote to his friend, John Capper, in London, “I 
have just been to see Mary Pryor, a public Friend, 
who was a passenger on board the Fame. Please in- 
form her friends immediately that she is well, after 
many hardships, the ship having foundered at sea, 
when all the passengers and crew saved their lives 
without even a change of clothes or the letters, he- 
ing taken off the wreck by a small schooner.” : 

There was need to inform M. P.’s friends quickly 
of her safety, for they had heard “the worse ac- 
count” as she feared,and her husband was over- 
whelmed by the intelligence that not only had the 
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Fame gone down, but that all on board had perished. 
During her stay in Philadelphia M. P. had much 
intercourse with Rebecca Jones, whom she had known 
in England. It is through her that many particulars 
of the voyage have reached M. P.’s descendants, M. 
P.’s journal and most of her letters relative to the 
voyage having been, at her request, destroyed after 
her death by her son William. 
(To be Concluded.) 





THE LONDON YEARLY MEETING CONFER- 
ENCE, 1886. 

Gathered from many sects the Quaker brought 

His old beliefs, adjusting to the thought 

That moved his soul—the creed his fathers taught— 

One faith alone, so broad that all mankind 

Within themselves its secret witness find— 

The soul’s communion with the Eternal Mind, 

The Spirit’s law, the inward rule and guide, 

Scholar and peasant, lord and serf allied, 

The polished Penn and Cromwell's Ironside. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Dear Frienps: Doubtless there will be great disap- 
pointment felt among Friends on both sides of the 
Atlantic, at the failure of the late conference to agree 
upon any material change in the established mode of 
conducting our correspondence with the American 
yearly meetings. Such alterations as will be sugges- 
ted to our next Yearly Meeting are simply in regard 
to manner of procedure, and do not touch the vital 
question intended to be raised by the appointment of 
the conference. No one, I should suppose, believes 
the matter settled by the result of our deliberations, 
indeed it may safely be affirmed that the feeling of 
distrust has been rather accentuated than allayed, 
and may be expected at no distant period again to 
manifest itself with redoubled energy. 

Those who desire the maintenance of our present 

system exhibited considerable tact in the persisten- 





cy with which it was asserted tbat the difficulty was- 


confined within the merely clerical operation of the 
Yearly Meeting, in not obtaining the assistance of 
Friends to essay separate replies to each of the Amer- 
ican Yearly Meetings. It suited the purpose of those 
to take this line, and hence the suggestions which 
will be carried forward. But is this really the case? 
Those who regularly attend the Yearly Meeting 
know that year by year objections are frequently 
made distinctly on the ground of disunity with the 
practices which prevail in several of the Yearly 
Meetings with which we correspond, and also of the 
injustice done to many dear Friends who, in order 
to maintain the principles professed by us, have felt 
obliged to break off from the older organizations, 
which disown or disregard those principles. The 
change is needed and has been advocated, because in 
some of these yearly meetings our views on what 
are termed “the ordinances,’—on the true call to 
and exercise of the ministry, the mode of conduct- 
ing our meetings for Divine worship, the freedom of 


Gospel ministry, (not only as regards objection to | 


pay for preaching which is now openly advocated), 
but against the “ one man system,” the introduction 
of congregational singing, and even instrumental 
music into meetings designed for worship of God, are 
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among the causes of uneasiness felt by many Friends 
and against which they feel called upon energetically 
to protest by suggesting the withdrawal of official 
correspondence. 

Our own poet Whittier beautifully sets forth in 
his Pennsylvania Pilgrim the mental attitude com. 
mon to our forefathers, but many of “ our correspond- 
ents” (who still claim the name of Friends) reverse 
the ancient order of spiritual operation, and would 
press “the secret witness” into a recognition of prac- 
tices out of which it led them in bygone days. 

The wide expression of sympathy with those with 
whom wedo not correspond was very marked indeed, 
If the conference could have felt assured that any 
opening could be found for addressing these without 
at the same time discontinuing our present corre- 
spondence, perhaps it might have ventured on such 
a step; but the ever-present fear of “ being isolated 
like Philadelphia ” seems to be the guiding influence 
with many of our leaders. Now, with regard to 
Philadelphia, with whom there is great desire to re- 
open correspondence, it appears to be forgotten, if it 
was ever known to English Friends of to-day, that 
her present position is of her own choosing! She 
ceased to send us the annual official letter by which 
correspondence is recognized before London Yearly 
Meeting took that step towards her, and did s0, prob- 
ably, in the exercise of a sound judgment for reasons 
which were fully understood at the time, and which 
were, to say the least, not creditable to London Year- 
ly Meeting. 

Very significant were the confessions of mis- 
takes made by our Yearly Meeting with regard to its 
decisions in connection with separations in American 
Yearly Meetings during the last thirty years, and the 
conflicting principles upon which those decisions 
were arrived at, especially in the cases of Ohio (1855), 
Western (1877), and Canada (1881). These came be- 
fore London Yearly Meeting through epistles ad- 
dressed to it by two bodies of Friends in each case, 
whilst the other and smaller divisions in other 
Yearly Meetings have not hitherto offered us corres- 
pondence. It seems clear that the recognition of the 
smaller body, the seceders, in Ohio (1855) has led to 
all that has followed, including the suspension of cor- 
respondence with Philadelphia. 

Any review of the conference would be incom- 
plete without some reference to the manifest deter- 
mination on the part of a few Friends to entirely ex- 
clude the seceders of 1827-8 from any expression of 
Christian concern. The ignorant prejudice on the 
part of some was simply inconceivable, whilst others, 
it was clear, only spoke from hearsay report, or some 
knowledge of possibly eccentric individuals of that 
body. It was stated as a fact on behalf of this section 
of Friends, that not a line had ever been issued by 
them relating to doctrine or practice or discipline 
which bad not, or might not have been authorized by 
London Yearly Meeting. There are not a few Friends 
in this country who are beginning to think there are 
fewer points of divergence in doctrine, and certainly 
fewer in practice, between the separatists of 1827 and 


| English Friends of to-day, than there are between 


the latter and many of the American Yearly Meetings 
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with whom at present we correspond. Excuse the 
length of this letter, but it is needful that Friends on 
both sides of the Atlantic should have as full infor- 
mation as possible of the cause of this want of har- 
mony. Your friend sincerely, 

CHARLES THOMPSON. 
Morland, 11 of Eleventh month, 1886. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 50. 
TWELFTH MONTH 197TH. 
THE GREAT INVITATION. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—‘‘ Blessed are they that wash their robes, that 
they may have the right to come to the tree of life.— 
Revelation 22 ;14. 


READ Revelation 22 ; 8-21. 

EXPLANATIONS. 
JOHN is permitted to see a new heaven and a new 
earth, and to hear a voice proclaim, “ Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and he shall dwell 
with them, and they shall be his people, and God 
himself shall be with them.” In this part of his 
vision (ch. 21) is portrayed under the figure of the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife, the Church of Christ in its 
heavenly home, purified from every stain and every 
evil thing. John is shown a river of water, clear as 
crystal, flowing out from the throne of God, and bor- 
dered with beautiful trees having healing powers, and 
he witnessed the happy condition of those who 
formed the innumerable company of our last lesson. 
As you read these things you must not allow your- 
selves to think of them as giving a literal description 
of heaven, but as a figure of the blessedness of those 
who do the will of our Heavenly Father. We know 
how pleasant it is to sit down beside a beautiful clear 
stream of water, and to quench our thirst in its cool- 
ing draughts—to rest under the shade of the spread- 
ing branches of the trees ofthe forest—and to eat the 
delicious fruits from the trees of our gardens, to be 
in the society of those we love, where no harmful 
thing can come to us, to be so near the eternal Good- 
ness that our hearts are filled with love and grati- 
tude; this is what it all means to us, here and now. 
When the blessed and holy Jesus said, “ The king- 
dom of heaven is within you,” he meant that when 
we arein this loving, peaceable state of mind, we 
have heaven in our hearts. When all this glorious 
vision had passed before John, he prostrated himself 
before the angel that had showed him these things. 
This brings us to the subject of our lesson for to-day. 
The Book of Revelation is very difficult to under- 
stand in many of its parts. It needs to be studied as 
it was received by the aged Apostle, who tells us in 
the very beginning, “I was in the spirit on the 
Lord’s day,” the Sabbath of the Christian. If as we 
study the encouraging words of our lesson, we try to 
bring our own spirits into harmony with the mes- 
sage it contains, we shall understand what is meant 
by washing our robes and having a right to the tree 
of life, and entering the gates of the holy city. Let 
us as we think over these things remember the words 
of Jesus: “ They that seek shall find. They that hear 
his words and obey them, shall eat of the fruit and 
drink of the crystal water of this heavenly enclo- 
sure.” 


Tus Lesson TEACHES: 


(1.) That there is a state of future blessedness for 
all those who live true and pure lives, and try to do 
those things that please our Heavenly Father. 

(2.) That all the family of man, wherever found, 
may enjoy this blessedness, that none are excluded 
by our Heavenly Father. Those who do not enter 
into its joys are the men and women who prefer to 
be unrighteous and disobedient and will not come to 
Him to receive His blessing. 

As this lesson completes the present series of 
Scripture Lessons, it seems proper to add, that the 
subjects chosen for the last quarter have not been 
such as Friends would select as profitable themes for 
the presentation of the simple truth as taught by 
Jesus, and this has made it a difficult task for the 
committee, but it was undertaken with the conviction 
that the questions involved in the study might be so 
presented as to draw forth deep spiritual instruction, 
and that by constantly turning the thought to the 
higher truth contained therein a growth in the sav- 
ing knowledge of that truth might be experienced. 
The fundamental thought that “God having of old 
time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by di- 
vers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end 
of these days spoken untous in his Son ”—and is still 
speaking to us through this same divine pover, is 
very precious to us asasociety. And while in the 
study of these ancient writings we find confirmatory 
evidence that our father so speaks to us, we dare 
not limit their revelation of His will, or teach asa 
truth that with the closing of the Apostolic age, he 
ceased to reveal himself to his human children ex- 
cept as they learn of Him through what was written 
aforetime. 

That He is an ever present teacher and our helper 
in every time of need is abundantly proven by the 
experience of every one who listens to his voice 
speaking within the soul. 

The series of lessons for the year 1887 will follow 
the subjects marked out for the International Lesson, 
until arrangements can be perfected for a series of our 
own, 


A QUERY. 

“WHAT fruit had ye then in those things whereof 
ye are now ashamed,” said the Apostle Paul in his 
epistle to the Romans. A query that may come 
home perhaps to many of us, for there are few, if 
any, who in turning over the leaves of their lives 
cannot see some mistakes, some omissions of duty, 
and some errors to regret. 

In the representation of this view, this scripture 
testimony was brought to mind, that if the ministra- 
tion of condemnation be glory, much more doth the 
ministration of righteousness exceed in glory. 

Reflecting upon the subject it presented to my 
understanding that when we are favored with the 
inshinings of the light of truth upon our minds, 
given us to see where our misses were, that did not 
yield the fruit of peace, and we are willing to turn, 
and accept the invitation to go and labor in the Vine- 
yard of the Lord, that we shall realize the work of 
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righteousness to be peace, and the effect thereof, 
quietness and assurance forever. 

Thus we may perceive by the eye of faith the 
tender ‘mercies and loving-kindness of Him who is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, for He 
knoweth our fame; he remembereth we are dust, 
and that when we-are humble, and contrite in spirit 
before Him, He is ready to forgive, and blot out our 
transgressions, and remember them no more. 

My spirit goes forth to every seeking soul, that 
may be tried, tempted or discouraged, to linger no 
longer unprofitably upon the past, but press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. Resecca Price. 

Twelfth month 1886. 
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OUR MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 
THERE is perhaps no body of Christians who ex- 
ercise so little control over their meetings for wor- 
ship as do Friends. This can scarcely be the result 
of a defective organization, as every branch of ser- 
vice necessary for the maintenance of good order in 
the Society, both as regards its meetings and the 
conduct of its members, is amply provided for in the 
Book of Discipline, which as a code of rules is not 
surpassed by that of any other religious organization. 
The cause must be sought in another direction, and 
the question forces itself upon us, Are those who 
stand, by appointment of our meetings, as the con- 
servators of good order,—whose duty it is to watch 
over the Lord’s heritage, for good,—exercising this 
office faithfully? Many are led to believe there is 
great weakness in this direction; and an unwilling- 
ness to “admonish where admonition and remon- 
strance appear to be the only course left if our meet- 
ings are to be held in the authority of truth. 

The Discipline is very clear on this point. Care 
is enjoined “to guard against anything that would 
tend to disorder and confusion,” or toa ministry in 
which “unsound inferences or wrong conclusions” 
are drawn from the Scripture texts used. When 
words have been spoken in our assemblies that are 
disturbing, and do not represent the doctrine held 
by our society, we hear it sometimes said that “ we 
must be patient; it may be a discipline that we 
need,” but it is confusing, especially to the inquirer. 
The question asked by one of old: “If the trumpet 


- give an uncertain voice, who shall prepare himself 


for war?” is pertinent, and might apply not in- 
frequently to our condition. 

It ought to be, and it is, a right unquestioned for 
every assembly of Christian people, meeting on their 
own premises and under rules and regulations of 


their own adoption, to exercise an oversight of the 


public utterances of those who occupy the time set 
apart for worship. Through courtesy, Friends seldom 
question the propriety of any sincere worshiper who 
regularly attends their meetings and is in sympathy 
with their profession, even though not having a right 
of membership, handing forth words of encourage- 
ment and instruction that may arise and press for 
utterance. Such hardly ever fail to be acceptable 
and profitable to the hearers. 

But the case is very different when words are 
spoken that are intended to controvert the views 
held by us, especially from those who, having lost 
the right of membership in the Society, have the pri- 
vilege only of sitting with us when we assemble, or 
it may be, having wandered hither and thither for 
years, disregarding the claims and the obligations of 
the society, come back again to reform the doctrine 
and usage from which they strayed, but give no evi- 
dence of conduct and conversation that entitle them 
to a hearing, or of a ministry that is profitable to 
themselves or their hearers. When the Lord’s ser- 
vants stand each in his or her appointment the work 
will not be hindered. But we must stand together, 
and work together, as stewards of the manifold grace 
of God, “ Speaking as it were oracles of God, minis- 
tering as of the strength that God supplieth, that in 
all things God may be glorified,” and this speaking 
and this ministry are, if rightly handed forth and ad- 
ministered, a chosen means, under the divine order- 
ing, by which individually and asachurch we are 
built up and established in every good word and 
work. 


DEATHS. 

BAILY.—On the evening of Eleventh month 27th, at 
Oxford, Pa., Evan P. Baily, aged 39, son of the late Joel J. 
Baily, of Chester Co., and half brother of Joel J. Baily, of 
Phila.; a member of Nottingham Monthly Meeting. 


BOGGS.—On the evening of Eleventh month 17th, in 
Bucks Co., Pa., Francis Boggs, in his 834 year; a member of 
Lower Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

CALEY.—On the morning of Eleventh month 30th, at 
his residence in Newtown Square, Delaware Co., Pa., Sam- 
uel Caley, in his 71st year. 

DARE.—On Third day, Eleventh month 23d, near 
Greenwich, Cumberland Co., N. J., Hannah B., wife of 
James Dare, aged 75 years; for some years an Elder of 
Greenwich Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


FISHER.—At her home near Unionville, Centre Co., 
Pa., Twelfth month 4th, 1886, of a brief illness, Esther W. 
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Fisher, wife of Wm. P. Fisher, in the 64th year of her age; 
a member of Centre Monthly Meeting. 

MIDDLETON.—Twelfth month 1st, in Phila., Allen 
Middleton, aged 59 years; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 

RULON.—Eleventh month 28th, William M., son of Ell- 
wood and Mary R. Rulon, in his 20th year. 

WILDMAN.—At Byberry, on Eleventh month 29th, 
Catharine, daughter of Hannah J. and the late Joshua 


Wildman, in her 42d year; a member of Byberry Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 


ELIZABETH W. LEVIcK.—It is rare that life is length- 
ened to four score years and ten, and still: more so that, 
with this, health of body and mind continue; and when at 
last the end comes that the subject of it should be mourned 
by large numbers of friends with that sense of loss which 
is felt for those who are taken away in the midst of a use- 
ful and active life. All this and more may be truly said of 
the venerable woman whose name is at the head of this 
notice. Elizabeth W. Levick, the daughter of Isaac and 
Mary Jones, was born in Philadelphia, June 5, 1789, and 
died Nov. 21, 1886, in the 98th year of her age. A bright, 
talented child, her education was entrusted to the best 
teachers Philadelphia then afforded. These were two fa- 
mous English women, Ann Gilbert and Ann Bedford, and 
the then head master of the Penn Charter School, Benja- 
min Kite, while Miss Julia Bader, in embroidery, and Mrs. 
Goodfellow, in fine cooking, taught those accomplishments 
which were then deemed a necessary part of a young wo- 
man’s education. Later she attended a course of lectures 
by Dr. Waterhouse on botany—the first public lectures giv- 
en to young ladies in Philadelphia, the propriety of which, 
as she used pleasantly to say, was then much questioned 
by their older friends. She was one of the incorporators 
of the Female Society for the Relief of the Poor, now bet- 
ter known as the Philadelphia House of Industry. She 
married, May 1, 1816, Ebenezer Levick, merchant of this 
city, whom she survived nearly forty years. At eighty- 
four her sight, which had been lost from cataract, was re- 
stored by skillful operation, and she enjoyed excellent vis- 
ion for fourteen years after. A Friend all her life she was 
of a most catholic disposition, and numbered among her 
intimate associates members of almost every Christian sect. 
An earnest, humble Christian, she talked but little of her 
religion, but she lived it. She had her confidences with 
her Heavenly Father, but she deemed these too sacred for 
the public ear, and was shocked at the flippant manner in 
which the Holy name was sometimes mentioned. She loved 
her fellow-creatures and was glad of their society. Ani- 
mated in conversation, well posted in what was going on 
in the world, at home and abroad, with none of the decrep- 
itude of old age, she was a delightful companion. And so 
it came to pass that, even in extreme old age, she was the 
central figure in a large circle of friends, made up, with 
others, of the children and grandchildren of her early asso- 
ciates. Her memory was remarkable, and she loved to 
quote from Pope, Goldsmith and Montgomery, the famous 
poets of her youth. She died after a brief and painless ill- 


ness, gently falling asleep—at peace with God and with 
man. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

A typographical error appears in the obituary notice of 
Agnes King, in last week’s INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
It says, “ For sixty years she attended that meeting twice 
a week, with but four exceptions.” It should have read, 
“with but few exceptions.” Tuomas B. KING. 

Wakefield, Lancaster Co. + 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, 
FROM CHICAGO TO SALT LAKE. 

Satr Lake Ciry, Eleventh month, 1886. 
ALTHOUGH the city is laid out in perfectly straight 
streets and square blocks, it is difficult for a stranger 
to find the way about on account of the peculiar 
naming of the streets, Everything radiates from 
Temple Square. The four blocks that bound the 
square are called North, South, East and West Tem- 
ple streets. Some of the citizens apply the same 
names to the continuation of these blocks, while oth- 
ers call them simply North, South, East and West 
streets. This in itself is confusing. The first street 
north of North Temple street is then called First 
North, the second Second North etc., and the streets 
lying in other directions are named and numbered 
accordingly ; and corner-houses are situated, there- 
fore, on Second North, First East, Third South, Sec- 
ond West, etc., as the case may be. This system 
would be extremely inconvenient if one had to count 
the number of streets from the Temple each time, 
but in a very short time each name has its associations, 
and Third South is as suggestive of locality as Spruce 
or Pine, or any other name. The system has its 
recommendation also in indicating distance from a 
given and well-known centre; but the blocks are 
much longer than in most cities, four or five consti- 
tuting a mile, I believe. At first glance the size of 
the city seems to imply a very large population, and 
we were surprised to find the number only twenty- 
five thousand ; the size of the yards and the width of 
the streets cause the town to spread over muck 
ground, In Young’s original plot of the city one and 
a half acres of land were allotted to each dwelling, 
and some of the large houses are surrounded by 
veritable plantations, including orchards, lawns, gar- 
dens, barnyards etc. The streets are handsomely 
shaded, and the yards equally well-supplied with 
trees,—and what was it, as we drove along that 
brought back associations of our childhood with a 
certain cool, stone spring-house and sparkling stream 
of water? We soon discovered it to be the irrigating 
streams along the sidewalks, bordered in many 
places with great quantities of peppermint, which sent 
forth a delicious odor suggestive of anything buta 
busy city. We noticed many expensive houses, 
though none of the latest styles of architecture, but 
the majority are small one-story houses, comfortable- 
luoking but old-fashioned, their adobe or plaster 
walls covered often with Virginia creeper in its 
brightest style, and surrounded by low porches. Of 
course the most interesting points to us were those 
connected with the Mormon system, and we looked 
with special interest therefore at the Amelia Palace, 
a corner-house of fine proportions and comparatively 
modern architecture, in which Brigham’s favorite 
wife holds sway,—while the Bee-hive and Lion- 
house not far away contained the rank and file of his 
harem. These two houses stand side by side, next 
the corner of two principal streets, over one of which 
arches the Eagle Gate, surmounted by the gilded 
figure of an immense eagle with outstretched wings. 
The Bee-hive is a commodious two-story, yellowish 
stucco house, with a veranda running around each 
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floor, and with a narrow front yard surrounded by 
an ordinary fence, while the Lion-house is a com- 
bination of gabled houses, set inside a high wall of 
cobble-stone, with massive pillars of almost conical 
shape at equal distances apart. The small house 
where Ann Eliza Young lived was also shown to us 
and, comparing it with the Amelia Palace, we did 
not wonder she went lecturing. Temple Square in- 
cludes within its walls about ten acres of ground, on 
which are situated an ordinary church building, the 
Tabernacle, the Endowment House, and the new 
Temple. The Endowment House is scarcely more 
than ashed and would not attract the slightest at- 
tention if one did not know its importance. Mar- 
riages are no longer celebrated here, it is said, but at 
Logan Temple in the town of Logan, where there is 
no U.S. Court. We went through thechurch, guided 
by an old Sentch Elder who explained to us the 
meaning of the rather laughable art-efforts on the 
walls and ceilings. The painting is all in brown, and 
represents first, the six Temples of the church, St. 
George, Manti, Nauvoo, Kirtland, Logan, and Salt 
Lake Temple as it will appear when finished ; second 
a group composed of Oiiver Cowdrey and Joseph 
* Smith, in clothes much too small for them, receiving 
the order of the Aaronic priesthood from the hands 
of John the Baptist ; third, Joseph Smith alone with 
saints Peter, James, and John, conferring upon him 
the honor of the highest priesthood, that of Mel- 
chizedek. 

The Tabernacle is an oval building with a domed 
roof, shingled and supported on brick pillars, capable 
of containing two thousand people. Within it is ar- 
ranged much in the manner of other churches, with a 
large organ, raised seats for the choir, which is com- 
posed of perhaps sixty voices, an unusually large ros- 
trum, since the twelve apostles are thereon to be ac- 
commodated with seats, and a gallery making the en- 
tire circuit of the building above the auditorium. The 
pillars and ceiling were covered with festoons of dried 
cedar, etc., which have been there since the Mormon 
jubilee eight years ago. The acoustic properties of 
the building are peculiar, for, while the Elder could 
go to the opposite end of the building from us and 
drop a pin so that we could hear it fall as distinctly 
as if it had been a large nail dropped near by, we 
had on the following day the greatest difficulty to 
catch the words of the sermon preached not half so 
far from where we sat; this was partly owing, how- 
ever, to the confusion around us. 

The Temple now in process of building is of a 
strange order. Its plans and uses are claimed to have 
been revealed to Brigham Young in a moment of in- 
spiration, and when it is finished it is to be locked 
until the day when Christ shall come to open it. It 
looks as if intended to stand for a long time, for the 
walls are of hewn stone nine feet thick at the base 
and tapering to four or five at the top. Around the 
second and third floors, if one may so call them when 
the, floors are not yet laid, are rows of round windows 
like exaggerated portholes, while the ground floor 
has ordinary church windows. At the rear are small 
rooms like cells, into which the light is admitted 
through narrow slits of windows,and through which 


wind stone stair-cases up to the towers. It is thirty 
years or thereabout since the Temple was begun, and 
it will be completed before many more years. Before 
that time famine, pestilence and war will have visited 
the earth to awe sinners into the true fold, and all 
who are not Mormons when the opening of the Tem- 
ple takes place will be an alien, cast-off people, who 
shall watch from their miserable places of hiding the 
occupation of the land by the Saints. 

The museum, across the street from Temple 
Square, has for curator an ex-Baptist minister, con- 
verted to Mormonism but not yet to polygamy. He 
describes glibly the various curiosities with which 
his shop is stocked, bringing into amusing juxtaposi- 
tion “ John Taylor, the exiled President of the church, 
—and the wild turkey of Arizona ;” but our attention 
was not called, and only fell by accident, upon a framed 
copy of Brigham Young’s proclamation of 1857, or- 
dering U.S. soldiers out of the Territory, and com- 
manding the arming of his followers to repel inva- 
sions, 

On another corner of Temple Square stands the 
tithing house, in its walled yard, into which at all 
hours of the day may be seen men driving cattle, or 
wagons loaded with produce, the tenth of their in- 
come. There are scales for weighing and stalls for 
sheltering cattle inside the yard, and along one side 
of the house are shops for the disposal of meat, vege- 
tables, etc., to the faithful at such prices as the church 
thinks best to assign. 

Zion’s Codperative Institution is another interest- 
ing place to visit. Under one roof are combined 
stores for the sale of almost everything needed in a 
house, or on a farm, from carpets and furniture to 
rakes and plows. It is given out that the Institution 
is the joint property of the Mormons who choose to 
take stock, but we were told that it is virtually in the 
hands of a few rich men and is a discreditable mon- 
opoly. , 

We noticed, next door to the tithing-house, a 
small college with the sign ‘ Woman’s Exponent 
Exchange ;” and a German tourist, whose acquaint- 
ance we had made, and who had joined us in our 
drive, became quite excited and wanted to know if 
that was where the Mormons exchanged their wives 
when they did not suit. 

The Mormon cemetery is situated on an elevation 
from which one gets a beautiful view of the city and 
surrounding valley, Emigrant Cajion, the opening in 
the mountains through which Young led his follow- 
ers, being one of the points shown from here. The 
Mormon part of the cemetery showed many instances 
of the general practice of polygamy in the past, the 
monument of the husband being either surrounded 
by the plain slabs of the wives’ graves, or having en- 
graven onit their names. Formerly Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews had their portion of the cemetery, 
called by the Mormons “ potter’s field,” but now each 
division has a cemetery of its own. 

Brigbam Young, with his deceased wives, has a 
burial lot in one of the most valuable residence por- 
tions of the city. His grave is marked by a flat stone 
surrounded by an iron railing, while the wives lie 
outside, enclosed from the street by an iron fence. 
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The lot was at one time larger, and his desire was to 
have his children buried there also; but the land 
was too valuable for such purposes, in the estimation 
of his heirs, and the children waived their right to 
such choice sepulture for the sake of present profits. 
There is no distinct Mormon or Gentile quarter of 
the city, though some streets are more affected by 
the Gentiles than others; but apart from business, 
there are no relations between the two peoples. A 
Gentile woman, who had lived in the city two years 
said to me, “I don’t believe I have ever met a Mor- 
mon socially,” and I dare say the same could be said 
by many an older resident. The schools founded by 
the New West Commission are gradually opening the 
Mormon houses to the teachers of their children, and 
by this means a better understanding may gradually 
be affected, so that Gentile influence may have a 
place to put its lever which it greatly lacks at pres- 
ent. M. W. P. 


“ ASPIRATIONS OF THE WORLD.” 

I WRITE to recommend L. Maria Child’s little book 
with the above title to the consideration of Friends. 
It is especially adapted to First-day schools, as well as 
for Friends generally. It was the last book which 
this noble woman published, and in it, like William 
Penn in his “ Christian Quakers,” and “ No Cross No 
Crown,” She has collected from the writings of man- 
kind marked instances and descriptions of their as- 
pirations towards heavenly things. I have thought 
in reading some of these, how it would have re- 
joiced the hearts of George Fox and William Penn to 
see so many fresh evidences to justify the universal- 
ity of that true faith, for which they and their breth- 
ren suffered such privations! 

In the chapter entitled “Sacred Books,” she gives 
a text description of the Hindoo, Egyptian, Chinese, 
Buddhist, Hebrew, Sabzean, and Christian, as well as 
the literature of ancient Chaldea, Persia, and also 
that of Greece and Rome, upon the subject of prayer, 
immortality, worship, inspiration, inward light, truth, 
temperance, benevolence, personal purity, brother- 
hood, nature, etc., which{tends, as she so well says in 
her introductory’chapter towards, “ that Church of the 
Future which shall gather forms of holy aspirations 
from all ages and nations, and set them on high in 
their immortal beauty, with the broad sunlight of 
heaven to glorify them all.” 

Under the head of “Nature” she quotes from an 
ancient author, whom William Penn cited—Thales, 
640 B. C..—as saying: “ The universe is the beautiful 
work of God.” 

What the author says concerning “the Church of 
the Future” took a deep hold of my mind, and the 
aspiration to the highest was: “Oh that our beloved 
Society of Friends may be in fact, as in some degree 
it will be, the model after which this church must be 
formed. And as I meditated the language was, God 
is Great! and Isawthat though we had been sifted 
we were not yet clean ; that though we had been tried 
we were not yet purified ; that though we had been 
shaken, yet we were not prepared for the removal of 
the things shaken, as of the things made, so that the 
things not shaken may remain.” 





The Church of the Future must not be afraid to 
part with the things made with men’s hands. It 
must make sure of God, and then every other good 


thing will not be far off. Davip NEWPORT. 


THE FOOD QUESTION. 

EDWARD ATKINSON, of Boston, has an article, in 
the Century on “ The Food Question in America and 
Europe,” in which he gives some remarkable facts 
and figures. We quote as follows: “The food ques- 
tion in Europe may be one of possible revolution and 
repudiation of national debts, and of the disruption 
of nations as they now exist; and tothis branch of 
the victualing department attention may well be 
called, because its conditionsare so greatly in contrast 
to those of the United States ; but this phase of the 
question will be treated separately in a subsequent 
article. May we not find in these costly armies, ex- 
cessive debts and excessive taxes, not only the cause 
of pauper wages, but also the cause of the ineffectual 
and costly quality of the so-called ‘ pauper labor’? 
May there not also be found in these figures the in- 
centives to socialism, to communism, and to anarchy ? 
What hope for men and women, the whole of whose 
product would barely suffice for subsistence, when 
ten, twenty, and perhaps even thirty per cent. is 
diverted from their own use, and even food is de- 
nied them sufficient to maintain health and strength, 
in order that these great armies may be sustained ? 

“ The victualing departmentis therefore presented 
in these three phases : 

“ First. In our own country the only question is 
how to save the waste of our abundance, and how to 
teach not only the working people, but even the 
prosperous, the right methods of obtaining a good and 
wholesome subsistence at less cost in money than 
they now spend for a poor and dyspeptic one. 

“ Second. In Great Britain and Ireland the vic- 
tualing department underlies a system of land ten- 
ure which is now on its trial,and which has led to 
such artificial conditions that great areas of good 
land have been thrown entirely out of cultivation, 
while half the people are being fed from fields from 
five thousand to fifteen thousand miles distant. 

“ Third. Upon the continent of Europe the victual- 
ing department stands face to face with a forced 
method of distributing and wasting a food-product 
which, as a whole, is insufficient, as food must be 
equally distributed by weight, if not by quality, that 
men and women may be equally well nourished. 

“When a famished democracy becomes conscious 
of its power, what will be the end of the privileges 
which are not founded on rights, and of national 
debts which have been incurred by dynasties with- 
out the consent of the people who are now opppressed 
by them? How will standing armies be disbanded, 
which now seem to be incapable of being disarmed ? 

“Such are someof the appalling questions to which 
we are led when we attempt to analyze the way in 
which men, women and children now obtain the mo- 
dicum of meat and bread which they must have 
every day in order to exist, and that daily ration of 
dairy products, of fruit, of sugar, and of spice which 


| is needed for common comfort.” 
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FRIENDS’ CIRCLE, BALTIMORE. 


AT the residence of Henry Janney, Friends’ Circle of 


Baltimore held its first meeting of the season, 11th 
month 20th, 1886. After the transaction of the usual 


routine business, the reading of the 5lst chapter. of 


Isaiah opened the religious and literary exercises. 
Then some minor poetic selections were suitably 
rendered, and the business of the meeting became 
the discussion of the subject of scientific Evolution of 


higher forms of life from lower. The question of 


direct inquiry was as to whether the principles of 
truth as held by Friends generally, are in harmony 
with the received theories of Evolution. A thought- 
ful and intelligent discussion followed in which were 
enunciated some enlightened views, and some rather 
crude generalizations. No announcement of definite 
judgment was arrived at, and the reading of a poetic 
selection entitled “Cleanse the Lips” was believed 
to be edifying. 

The concluding exercise was the reading of an 
essay entitled “Why leave the Society of Friends?” 
This query seemed to be addressed to some members 
from birthright, not by conviction, who desired some- 
thing as an aid to religious progress—some outward 
symbolism—some musical form in worship, or some 
positive activity in benevolent and reformatory work. 

The writer claimed that the present zealous en- 
gagement of Friends in philanthropic work of every 
kind ought to be a cementing influence. The cry is 
now for more laborers in the vineyard of the Lord, 
for the harvest is truly plenteous. One Friend re- 
marked that our Society had never more to en- 
courage it than to-day. Our influence in the com- 
munities in which we reside is undoubted, wherever 
we are reasonably faithful to our religious profession 
and duly mindful of our practical duties. We are 
certain of respectful attention whenever any of our 
committees make an appeal to governmental bodies 
or to executive officers, either state or national. 
Friends often have to acknowledge that they are 
treated with marked favor, even above others. The 
writer spoke of the late Yearly Meeting of Baltimore, 
where the greatest interest and activity were mani- 
fested on the part of all our members, extending 
even to the juvenile portion. From different parts of 
our country we hear of Friends’ Social and Religious 
Circles, and new organizations of that kind are con- 
templated elsewhere. 

These particulars are gleaned from a more ex- 
tended essay from a young friend whose name is 
furnished us, but who signs himself “Occasional.” 
We are warmly in sympathy with the social religious 
effort in Baltimore and elsewhere, and believe that 
good will result from such meetings. Older Friends 
gathering for social and religious culture, at such 
times as all may find convenient, and mingling 
familiarly with the less experienced for the discus- 
sion of matters relating to our mutual interests must 
result in a deepening of the social tone of our society. 
There is no need of these meetings being very formal, 
but they should be sufficiently orderly to be truly 
thoughtful occasions; and sufficiently easy and in- 
formal to attract our youthful members. We need to 





draw near together for our mutual help and edifica- 
tion; and to the end that we may learn truly to 
appreciate our mutual needs. So may our whole 
Society know a healthy growth that will prove to be 
to the greater glory of God, and to the joy of each 
other. 

In regard to profitable methods of procedure for 
such Circles, we think experience will point out 
what will tend to growth and profit, and will also 
point out errors that all will be willing to abandon. 
In such social mingling as Friends anticipate we 
hope the art of true conversation will find that cul- 
ture it has long languished for. 


NOTES. 

Cares THompson, whose communication refer- 
ring totherecent “Conference on Corrtspondence” of 
London Yearly Meeting we elsewhere print, is an 
English Friend well-known in this country, having 
visited here some years ago. His home is at Mor- 
land, in Westmoreland, in the North of England, and 
he is an active member of the Society, holding, we 
believe, the station of Elder. His sympathies are 
strongly in the direction ofa broader treatment of 
the questions coming up in London Yearly Meeting, 
and it is probable that his doctrinal views are very 
nearly reflected in the little book, “A Reasonable 
Faith,” which has been read with so much interest 
by many American Friends. Whatever may be the 
ultimate action of the Friends in England, (and we 
confess we see little to indicate that the directing 
heads of the Yearly Meeting of London, the Braith- 
waites and others, will soon permit much change in 
its relations with American Friends), it is at least a 
very pleasant thing to find some of them who evince 
a spirit of brotherly kindness and warmth, such as, 
we are sure, the English worthies of a century and a 
half ago would have shown under like circumstances, 
but which the narrowness of “ evangelicalism” has 
done so much to repress and destroy. 

* * * 

A FRIEND in the West, writing on the subject of 
subscribers to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL says: 
“Part of these that are subscribing here do it merely 
to increase its circulation and increase its usefulness, 
as they seldom take time to read it, and will not pay 
more than $2.” We print this, because while it is 
the exception in our experience, the general testi- 
mony being that the paper is worth being read, and 
is read, it illustrates a frame of mind which we some- 
times encounter—persons who regard their subscrip- 
tions as a charitable contribution, or a merely per- 
functory performance ofa duty. This, we think, is 
their mistake. We doubt ifthey are offered, from 
any other direction, a much better weekly instalment 
of reading matter than is presented by the InTeLt1- 
GENCNR AND JOURNAL, and the fact that they do not 
make themselves acquainted with it is one which 
they are more interested in lamenting than anyone 
else. 


* * * 
WE are desired to call attention to the anniversary 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Peace Society, at St. 
George’s Hall, this city, on the 15th instant. The 
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programme proposes three sessions,—at 10.30, 3.30, 
and 7.30, and there will be addresses, the annual re- 
port of the Society, letters from friends of the work, 
etc. The annual report shows that the Society has 
not been inactive during the past year, having de- 
voted its efforts to the promotion of arbitration in la- 
bor strikes, and other practical results. 
* * * 

A FRIEND writing us from an Interior State feels 
called upon te criticise the attitude of what he calls 
“ the Friends’ Church, (Hicksite)” in regard to a cer- 
tain reform movement. We cannot omit the remark 
that it is a very much more agreeable title, as well as 
a more fit one, when our religious body is called the 
“ Society of Friends,” or, to speak more strictly, the 
“ Religious Society of Friends.” The fitness of the 
name consists largely in its simplicity, and in its 
avoidance of a pretentious claim to ecclesiastical au- 
thority and importance. It is true that Friends have 
not disclaimed the identity of their Society with the 
“Church ” which is formed spiritually by a body of 
believers, but they have still preferred the simpler 
designation. Of course, the name “ Hicksite” we 
have always disowned. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—A sad accident, on Seventh-day, the 4th inst., 
cast a gloom over the college. Frederic B. Dilworth, 
a member of the senior class, was accidentally 
drowned, while skating on the creek near the college, 
in company with several others. The ice had been 
examined, (by the “Skating Committee” of the old- 
er students), and was pronounced safe. There was, 
however, a dangerous place, and he broke through. 
His body was recovered in about an hour and a half, 
but life was extinct. The gathering of the students 
on First-day morning was deeply solemnized by the 
event, and in the afternoon services were held in the 
parlor, conducted by the members of his class. Ap- 
propriate remarks on the character of the deceased, 
who was one of the truest and best of young men, 
were made by William G. Underwood, George T. 
Barnsley and Thomas A. Jenkins; and suitable se- 
lections were read by Linda B. Palmer and Alice T. 
Battin. It wasan impressive and solemn meeting. 
The recitations of the senior class were omitted until 
after the funeral. 


I SAID it in the hillside path, 
I say it on the mountain stairs, 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares. 


The grass is softer to my tread 
For rest it yields unnumbered feet. 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red, 
Because it makes the whole world sweet. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


ExaMINE thine own ruling faculty and that of the 
universe and that of thy neighbor. Thine own that 
thou mayest make it just ; that of the universe that 
thou mayest remember of what thou art a part, and 
that of thy neighbor that thou mayest consider that 
his ruling faculty is akin to thine.—Aurelius. 














PURPOSES. 
BETWEEN the Winter’s wailing and retreating 
And the Spring’s fair first olive-branch of life, 
There comes a time of waiting and of weeping 
Amid the strife. 
Like tears fall the raindrops on the windows, 
Like floods sweep the torrents o’er the main, 
And the drear, gray sky that stretches o’er us 
Is dark with pain. 
Gone, all the dainty snow-wreath’s brief illusion; 
Gone, all the lovely charity of leaves ; 
Gone, all but dearth of life, and drear confusion,— 
A sky that grieves! 


And yet above the storms there is the sunshine, 
Above the sunshine the same tender blue, 
And e’en amid the storm the rainbow’s glory 
Oft presses through ! 
And yet, ye skies, the very sod beneath ye 
(The dear old earth that never can grow old, 
So sympathetic yet!) shall more than pay ye 
A thousand fold! 


And when ye bend above us in the June time 

The waving fields, the softly rounded hill, 

Of wealth, of lite, of song, of life’s sweet incense, 
Drink, skies, your fill! 

And so, to me, the heart must have its reasons ; 

And sorrow, grief, and every form of pain 

That darkens earth and robs it of its beauty, 
Come not in vain ! 


Thus, robbed of all excuse, as trees in winter, 

We see our glare deformities, and stand 

Mutely before our God, in utter weakness, 
With empty hand. 

O patient God ! how often wilt thou turn us 

The oft-forgotten lesson still to see ? 

Our highest strength is knowing all our weakness, 
And trusting thee? 

So, Heart, to thee shall surely come a June time, 

And happy birds of joy shall sing thy will; 

And of each soul desire, in tend’rest gladness, 
Thou’lt drink thy fill! 


M. C. L. in Christian Register. 


A NOVEMBER EVENING. 


THE autumn night is dark and cold; 

The wind blows loud ; the year grows old; 
The dead leaves whirl and rustle chill ; 
The cricket’s chirp is long and shrill ; 

The skies that were so soft and warm 
Mutter and bode of gathering storm. 

And now, within the homes of men 

The sacred hearth-fires gleam again, 

And joy and cheer and friendship sweet 
Within the charmed circle meet. 


The children watch with new delight 
The first fire, dancing redly bright, 

That drives away the dark and cold; 
And Grace’s slender fingers hold 

A braided fan from Mexico, 

To make the broad flames flare and glow. 


Alert, alive, they leap and run 

Like fierce bright streamers of the sun ; 
They shine on Robert’s placid face, 
And tint the pensive cheek of Grace, 
And chase away the doubtful gloom 
From every corner of the room. 
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O pleasant thought !—that far and near 
Are gathering ’round each hearthstone dear 
Bright faces, happy smiles, and eyes 

Sweet with the summer’s memories! 

O holy altar-fires of home! 

Tho’ far and wide the children roam, 

Your charm for them shall still endure 
With love so strong and peace so sure. 


—CELIA THAXTER, in St. Nicholas. 








ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


—A pamphlet by Thomos D. Hubbard, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, with the title “ Will the Friends’ Church 
Starve out Its Ministers?” is an example of the ex- 
tent to which the most active and energetic of the 
innovators among the Western “larger bodies ” have 
gone. He insists that “treasuries” shall be “ organ- 
ized,” “in every church of our denomination,” with 
an advisory board “to decide upon the amount of 
financial support for their ministers, and pay them 
as certainly as the man who works in manual labor 
gets his pay every week or month.” Under this 
plan, he says, “there would soon be good theological 
departments in our colleges.” He thinks the salaries 
should not often range so high as $600, $800, or $1,- 
000, but suggests that $250,and in some meetings 
$180,” or as low as $150 would be a large sum to raise 
among the membership. 

—Friends’ Review, (Philadelphia), commenting on 
this pamphlet and the general subject, says: “In re- 
gard to the question of pastoral service, and suppor- 
ted ministry, less definiteness exists. It is not easy, 
if practicable, on this to draw hard and fast lines. 
Without hesitation, we may declare a hireling minis- 
try, preaching for gain, to be un-Christian. With no 
less assurance, it may be said that itis the duty of 
every church to forward the work of the Lord, by 
the right use of the means in the possession and 
stewardship of its members. Church extension, the 
work of spreading the Gospel, and the edification of 
the body, ought never to be allowed to suffer for the 
want of money. Those who, called and qualified by 
the Lord, are rightly taken from secular business to 
labor spiritually in the harvest field, ought to be 
cared for, in carnal things, by their brethren. Here, 
then, are two manifest truths and duties, apparently 
far apart. How are they to be reconciled? How are 
to be fulfilled the obligations contained in the two 
Scriptural teachings: ‘ Freely ye have received, free- 
ly give,’ and‘ The laborer is worthy of his hire?’ 
Friends have never found any difficulty in this rec- 
onciliation until now. So long as a full and unques- 
tioning recognition existed throughout our body of 
the absolate requirement of Divine guidance in min- 
istry; so long as it was never thought of for any 
Friend to choose for himself the vocation of a minis- 
ter, instead of a secular calling: on this platform, 
consistently carried out, the question of support was 
in most cases readily disposed of. The Lord’s work 
must be done. Those on whom spiritual gifts have 
been bestowed, are to use them diligently, faithfully. 
Others, who more abound in ‘carnal things,’ should 
bestow them bountifully to meet the occasions of the 
workers. Can we go farther than this now?” 


Oe 


—It is obvious from the action of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting, (which at its recent session advised the 
monthly meetings, wherever able, to support min- 
isters as “ pastors”), and from the pamphlet men- 
tioned above, that the changes in the “ larger bodies ” 
of Western Orthodox Friends, especially in Ohio and 
Iowa, are very definite, and are steadily progressing. 
The comments of Friends’ Review appear to be quite 
tender, and somewhat cautious, as if recognizing the 
force of the movement toward settled pastorates. 


—Commenting on the Iowa action, The Interchange, 
ajounal published by Orthodox Friends of Balti- 
more, says: “This step is simply the last one thus 
far taken on the road to a professional ministry, and 
that is why it is specially mentioned. If any deny it 
is a step in this direction, church history as well as 
the recent history of Friends justifies me in my asser- 
tion. Look at the progress of the movement in our 
Society. We have one particular meeting after 
another, till there are now said to be twenty of them, 
supporting some minister among them without sec- 
ular labor, who is regarded by that meeting as its 
pastor, and who is expected todo pastoral work. We 
see a number of our ministers assume the clerical 
dress, and some of them already allow themselves to 
be styled ‘Reverend.’ We find reports of committees 
in various Yearly Meetings, speaking of the need of 
stationed pastors, and we now have the recent action 
in Iowa. In the meantime, one of the leading organs 
in our Society teaches us that a call to the ministry 
involves generally at least a call to leave off secular 
employments, and that it is our duty to support such 
as are called, as it is to pay clerks in our office. Fi- 
nally, the importance of an intellectually trained 
ministry is insisted upon, and in certain places initial 
steps looking to this end have been undertaken. Is 
not all this sufficient to show us the goal to which 
we are advancing? Could the advance be more > 
rapid than it has been? And because the customs 
and doctrines of two hundred years have not been 
upset in fifteen in every place where the new pastoral 
system has obtained, are we justified in saying that 
they will not be overturned? Or are we to wait till 
everything is swept away before we protest? little 
boy in Holland was able by thrusting his hand into a 
little break in the dyke, to keep out the ocean till as- 
sistance should come. Had he let that little stream 
of water from the ocean flow on, while he went to the 
village for help, the whole country would have been 
flooded. We see ourposition. Every new step taken 
has been one away from the position of Friends and 
of the early church on the ministry, towards a pro- 
fessional clergy.” “It now remains for us to answer 
the question; Are we to preserve our meetings for 
worship on their original basis, that is, are we to con- 
tinue to hold them in dependence upon the Lord to 
choose whom He will tospeak tous? We cannot 
long do this under any conceivable system of stated 
and supported pastors. As we value the one we 
must flee the other.” 


—The stockholders in the publishing association 
by which the Christian Worker, (Chicago), is issued, 
took a very decided stand, at their annual meeting on 
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the 16th of last month, in regard to the outward 
“ordinances,” and adopted, with others, the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the stockholders 
of the Publishing Association of Friends, that the 
teaching of the Christian Worker on the ordinances 
should be so unqualifiedly definite in favor of their 
non-use, and the dangers arising from their introduc- 
tion into the church so clearly pointed out, that there 
may be no misunderstanding its position. 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the 
Publishing Association of Friends be directed to re- 
quire of the editor of its publications a faithful ex- 
pression of the doctrines of the Society of Friends 
on the question of the ordinances ; also that in future 
he shall be more careful in his criticism of the action 
of the yearly meetings. 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Venus will not be visible during the present 
month, for the simple reason that she is hidden in the 
sun’s intense brightness. She is, however, traveling 
eastward from the sun, “true as the needle to the 
pole.” In about six weeks she will be far enough 
away from him to be visible to bright observers just 
after sunset, and the beauty of the star floating on 
the tremulous waves of light that follow the sun’s 
departure will repay the diligent watcher for the 
trouble required. 

* * * * 

Mercury rises on the 23d about a quarter before 5 
o’clock, nearly two hours before the sun, and must 
be looked for in the southeast, 3 degrees north of the 
sunrise point, a few degrees northwest of the bright 
star Antares. On the 13th the swift-winged planet 
is less than 2 degrees northwest of Beta Scorpii, a 
brilliant star of the second magnitude. These stars 
will serve as guides to point out the presence of the 
fitful planet. 

Saturn is the morning star. If Venus and Mer- 
cury claim precedence for the interesting epochs that 
enliven their course, Saturn stands unrivaled on the 
December annals for his beautiful appearance among 
the stars, and for his highly favorable position for ob- 
servation. He reigns alone in theevening sky. Ve- 
nus and Mercury are hidden in the sunlight, Mars is 
barely perceptible, and Jupiter illuminates the morn- 
ing sky. Saturn when the month commences rises at 
seven o’clock, and is visible during nearly the whole 
night. His course is retrograde during the month, 
that is, he is apparently moving westward. The 
bright planet shines with a serene light, and can be 
recognized at a glance in the eastern sky in the early 
evening, with the twin stars Castor and Pollux on 
the north and Procyon on the south. 

Jupiter is morning star. Observersof the eastern 
sky soon after three o’clock in the morning in the 
early part of the month will behold the advent of the 
princely planet, when he will come looming above 
the horizon with a brightness which surpasses that 
of any other visible star. The first magnitude star 
near Jupiter is Spica. 

Mars is evening star. He sets nearly two hours 
after the sun, but he has dwindled toa mere point 


and is difficult to find in the western sky. He must 
be looked for near the brightest star in the bowl of 
the inverted dipper in Sagittarius, low down in the 
southwest, an hour after sunset. 

* * * * 

During December the days continue to decrease 
until the 17th, They then remain of the same length 
until the 25th, when there is an increase of one min- 
ute. On the Ist the sun rises at 6h. 54m. a. m.,and 
sets at 4h. 16m. p. m., making the day 9h, 22m. long. 
On the3lst thesun rises at7h. 13m.a. m., and sets at 4b. 
22m. p.m., making the day 9h.9m. long. Thus on 
the last day of the month, the day is 13m. shorter 
than it was atthe commencement. The days short- 
en slowly until the 17th, then remain without change 
for the eight following days, and then the programme 
changes. The sun turns his face northwards, his 
extreme point of southern declination, 23 degrees 27 
minutes, has been reached, and the first proof of his 
returning steps is given in the three additional min- 
utes that mark the increased length of the daylight 
on the last day of the year. 





SMOKING AND HEART DISEASE. 
IN a recent report on the effects of smoking by Dr. 
Frantzel, one of the leading physicians of Berlin, the 
author calls especial attention to the likelihood that 
the habit will bring on affections of the heart. These 
show themselves chiefly by rapid, irregular palpita- 
tion, disturbances in the region of the heart, short 
breath, languor, sleeplessness, etc. He says that if 
the causes of these complaints are inquired into, it is 
generally found that the patients are great smokers. 
They may not smoke cigars rich in nicotine, but full 
flavored cigars imported from the Havanas. Smok- 
ing, as a rule, agrees with persons for many years, 
perhaps for twenty years and longer, although by 
degrees cigars of a finer flavor are chosen. But all 
at once, without any assignable cause, troubles are 
experienced with the heart, which rapidly increase, 
and compel the sufferer to call in the help of the 
medical man. It is strange that persons consuming 
cigars of ordinary quality, even if they smoke them 
very largely, rarely are attacked in that- way. The 
excessive use of cigarettes has not been known to 
give rise to similar troubles, although it is the cause 
of complaints of a different nature. The age at 
which disturbances of the heart become pronounced 
varies very much. It is but rare that patients are 
under thirty years of age; they are mostly between 
forty and sixty years old. Persons who are able to 
smoke full flavored Havanas continue to do so up to 
their death. If we look round among the better 
classes of society, who, it is well known, are the 
principal consumers of such cigars, it is astonishing 
to find how many persons with advancing years dis- 
continue smoking. Asa rule, affection of the heart 
has caused them to abjure the weed. In such cases 
the patient has found the best cure without consult- 
ing the medical man. If he makes up his mind to 
discontinue smoking at once, the complaint fre- 
quently ceases at once; in other instances it takes 
some time before the action of the heart is restored 
to its normal state. In such cases, besides discon- 
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tinuing smoking, relief must be sought also by regu- 
lating the diet, taking only easily digestible food, and 
abjuring coffee, as well as by short walks, residence 
among mountains of moderate elevation, and suita- 
ble interior treatment. By taking this course, all 
symptoms disappear in the course of a year, and do 
not reappear if the patient does not recommence 
smoking. In a third category of cases, the more 
acute disturbances leave the patient; he feels well 
and hearty, but an irregularity of the heart, more or 
less pronounced, is left behind. It has not yet been 
determined what it is that makes smoking injurious ; 
but this much appears certain, that it does depend 
upon the amount of nicotine which cigars may con- 
tain. , 


PRACTICAL HELP FOR IRELAND. 
IN The Century magazine, Mrs. Ernest Hart of 
London gives an account of the establishment of cot- 
tage industries in Donegal, from which we take the 
following extract: “A brave, simple, independent, 
and penurious people are these Donegal peasantry, 
and work we determined to give them; but how? 
Could poor, far-away Donegal compete with the 
thousand mills of Bradford and Manchester? Re- 
flection on the peculiar conditions and capabilities of 
a peasantry rooted in the soil, but willing to work at 
home industries, bade me hope; and in spite of wise 
political economists who told me I could not put back 
the clock, that I was attempting the impossible, I 
determined to try to revive, with the aid of the mod- 
ern influences of art and science, the old cottage in- 
dustries which once flourished among these people. 
A Donegal ‘ farm’ consists of from five to ten acres of 
bog-land that had to be reclaimed, and the ‘farmer’ 
migrates in the summer to England or Scotland asa 
farm-laborer; if during the long winter months of 
enforced agricultural idleness he and his family could 
be employed at some industry that could be pursued 
at home, it would, I thought, be sufficient to lift the 
family out of destitution, and the recurrent spring 
famines would be forestalled. What could the peo- 
ple do? They could spin, weave, knit, embroider, 
sew, and make lace. Spinning was and is still done 
on the primitive large wheel, the wheel being turned 
with one hand, while the thread is manipulated with 
the other. The carding was careless and the thread 
uneven; the weaving was slovenly done in narrow 
looms which have not even the flying shuttle, and the 
rough gray cloth made had no sale in the large towns. 
There were, hewever, many excellent knitters, as the 
knitting industry, owing to the cheapness of labor, 
had survived; but embroidery or ‘sprigging’ had 
been killed outright by Swiss machine competition. 
To make a long story short, I set to work to remedy 
these defects and then to find a market for the goods. 
I sent yarn and wool and patterns, with careful and 
minute instructions, into the mountain villages; I es- 
éablished agencies in the most remote districts ; I in- 
sisted on the exact fulfillment of orders, and gave 
technical information about dyeing, washing, weav- 
ing, etc., and now, after nearly three years’ steady 
cultivation of these industries, homespuns, made en- 
tirely by hand, are turned out of these village looms, 


which compete with the Scotch texture, quality, and 
price, and which are bought by Poole and other 
fashionable tailors, as well as patronized and worn by 
Mr. Parnell. The peasants also produce hand- 
knitted hosiery and gloves, which have taken the 
highest awards; delicate hand-sewn under-linen for 
trousseaux and outfits, and needle-point laces fit for 
bridal dresses. The benefit to the people is not only 
in the money which now comes into these poverty- 
stricken villages, but also in the impetus thus given 
to Irish home industries and the encouragment to 
good work. These forgotten peasant folk have been 
brought into communication with the outside world ; 
they have been lifted out of their despair, and have 
been taught that by intelligent industry they also 
can claim a position as workers in the world.” 


THE LIBRARY. 


First Srers or Screntiric KNow.epGe. By Paul 

Bert. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

This is a translation of an elementary book of in- 
struction by the ex-Minister of Public Instruction of 
France. It is stated that this familiar little book of 
Science had a very large circulation in France, 500,- 
000 copies of it having been sold within three years 
of its first appearance in that country. It had also a 
very great circulation in England, and the American 
publishers anticipate equal success for the American 
edition. It is composed of seven parts: I. Animals; 
II. Plants; III. Stones and Rocks; IV. Physics; V. 
Chemistry ; VI. Animal Physiology; VII. Vegetable 
Physiology. 

The book may be described as familiar conversa- 
tions or lectures to young auditors, fully illustrated. 
These lessons are so free from needless verbiage and 
so very luminous that no doubt we shall find in- 
telligent young readers eagerly absorbing these de- 
scriptions, and taking the first steps of scientific 
knowledge of their own accord. 





WHENEVER we hear any man evilly spoken of, if 
we know any good of him, let us say that.—Wm. 
Crovucn. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—A syndicate is now in process of formation to carry 
out the plans of the Atlantic and Mexican Gulf Canal Com- 
pany, which received fresh charters this year from the Leg- 
islatures of Georgia and Florida, together with grants of 
valuable lands and water-power. The route of the pro- 
posed canal has been surveyed by Gen. Quincy A. Gillmore 
and assistant officers of the United States Engineers, un- 
der a resolution of Congress directing measures “‘ to ascer- 
tain the best water line for transportation from the mouth 
of the St. Mary’s River, on the Atlantic Coast, through the 
Okeeffeenokee Swamp and the State of Florida to the Gilf 
of Mexico.” 





—OrTTAWA, Ont. December 2.—A member of the Geo- 
logical Survey staff, engaged in investigating the coal de- 
posits in the Saskatchewan region, states that the coal sup- 
ply in the Northwest is absolutely inexhaustible. The 
whole district lying between Rocky Mountain House and 
Fort Pitt is one vast series of coal-beds, both hard and soft, 
of the best quality. 
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—Railway churches are to be attached to the trains in 
South Russia. Owing to the long distances traveled, and 
the constant work, the officials complain that they have no 
chance of attending divine service, so carriages fitted upas 
churches will run on the Sabbath and on féte days. 


—In view of the progress achieved of late in the do- 
main of celestial photography, the French Academy of 
Sciences has decided to propose that an international con- 
ference be held in Paris next spring to make arrangements 
for the elaboration of a photographic map of the heavens 
to be simultaneously executed by ten or twelve observato- 
ries scattered over the whole surface of the globe. 

—The year 1886 has witnessed the completion of a mar- 
velous enterprise which, in the boldness of its conception 
and the importance of its results, is destined to take rank 
with the piercing of the Isthmus of Suez, the establish- 
ment of trans-oceanic telegraphy, and the formation of the 
Pacific Railway. A few days hence the iron highway 
which Russia has constructed across the deserts of Central 
Asia will have reached the gates of India! ... By 
means of this line Russia will have the control of Herat 
and Candahar, and may at once throw an army into Persia 
or Afghanistan, or even invade the Peninsula of India, 
while England is separated from her Indian possessions by 
a sea-voyage of twenty days at the very least! Nor is the 
commercial importance of the new line less than its stra- 
tegical. Moreover this colossal enterprise has been 
quietly carried out, for Russia hates publicity.—L’Ulustra- 
tion. 

—An international exhibition of railway appliances and 
industries will be held in Paris next year, when the ju- 
bilee of the fiftieth anniversary of the introduction of rail- 
ways in France will be celebrated. 

—A small dog fell into a vat of tanning liquid in a New 
London tannery, and was likely to drown, for it was at 
night and the building was closed. But in swimming 
around he found a peg about six feet long that stops the 
hole in the bottom of the vat where the liquid is drawn 
off, and his endeavors to perch on the top of this peg loos- 
ened it so that it popped out of the hole. Then the liquid 
ran out, and the dog was found the next morning shiver- 
ing on the bottom of the emply vat. No one saw all this, 
but the circumstantial evidence is strongly in favor of the 
explanation. 

CURRENT EVENTS. 

CONGREss reiissembled on the 6th. In the Senate, 
Senator-elect Williams, of California, presented his creden- 
tials, and was sworn in. The President’s message was 
received, read and ordered to be printed. Mr. Blair, of 
New Hampshire, announced the death of his colleague, Mr. 
Pike, and the Senate adjourned. In the House 241 mem- 
bers answered the call of the roll. S.S. Cox, of New York, 
elected to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Joseph Pulitzer, was sworn in amid the applause of his 
fellow members. Messrs. Rusk, of Maryland, and Bacon, of 
New York, elected to fill vacancies, were also qualified. 
The President’s message was read, ordered printed, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole. Announcements 
of the deaths of deceased members were made, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to attend the funeral of Mr. Price of 
Wisconsin. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has been seriously troubled 
with rheumatism in the knees, but is reported better. 

THE millers of Minneapolis are discussing a scheme to 
consolidate all the mills of that city under one manage- 
ment. “If the combination was formed the company would 
have a capital of $10,000,000. It would take in all the 








mills except the Washburn Mills, which, under the will of 


Gov. Washburn, cannot become a party to such an organi- 
zation.” 


HEAVY snows have fallen in the Southern States, most- 
ly on the 5th and 7th insts. At Columbia, South Carolina 
sleet covered the ground toa depth of from three to six 
inches, and the street cars and railway trains were stopped 
At Asheville, North Carolina, the snow was 26 inches deep 
The Asheville Tobacco Works, the Shelton Tobacco Ware- 
house and the wholesale provision store of Dickson & Wat- 
son were crushed in by the weight of snow upon their roof 
In Virginia snow 15 inches deep was reported at Lynch- 
burg, Harrisonburg and Staunton on the 6th. Snow fell 
at Mobile, Alabama, on the 5th from daylight till dark. 

THE Board of Promotion of the Constitutional Centen 
nial Celebration in 1889, and the World’s Exposition which 
it is proposed to hold in Washington in 1892 in celebration 
of the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America, met on the 7thin Washington. Permanent offi- 
cers were elected. 

THE storm of the 7th was very severe along the New 
Jersey coast. Much damage was done to the beach in the 
vicinity of Long Branch, and trains on the Sandy Hook 
Division of the New Jersey Southern Railroad could not 
run further north than Seabright. At Atlantic City much 
damage was done to the smaller boats anchored in the 
bays. The two-masted schooner John T. Long, of New 
York, went ashore at 4 o’clock in the morning near Sea- 
bright. The life-saving crew managed to reach her and 
found only a dog on board. It is supposed the crew were 
swept overboard and lost. 

THE French Ministry, headed by M. Freycinet, having 
resigned, a new Ministry is forming under the direction of 
M. Floquet. 

THE Turkish Government has advised the Bulgarian 
Regency to accept Prince Nicholas, of Mingrelia, as suc- 
cessor to Prince Alexander. The reason given is that his 
election is ‘‘ the only means to pacify Bulgaria.” The Bul- 
garian Government has replied that Bulgaria will never 
accept Prince Nicholas for the throne, and that if the Porte 
proposes a proper candidate the Government will consider 
the question of new elections for the Sobranje. 











NOTICES. 


#,* Henry T. Child, M. D., of Philadelphia, will deliver 
a lecture in Friends’ Meeting-house, Schermerhorn Street, 
near Smith, Brooklyn, on First day (Sunday) Evening, 
Twelfth month (December) 12th, at 8.30 o’clock. Subject 
“ Effect of Alcohol and Tobacco upon the Human System.” 
Illustrated by Plates. Admission Free. All are cordially 
invited. 





*,* There will be a meeting in Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth month 12th, at 24 P. M., for the 
advancement of the cause of Temperance, under the care 
of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee. 





*,* Friends’ Library (15th and Race) will be kept open 
the present year, every week-day afternoon from 2 P. M. to 
5 P. M., on Fourth day from 114 A. M. to 12 M., on Seventh 
day from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. and from 7 to 9 P. M. 





*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 

at Mt. Holly, Seventh-day, Twelfth month lith, at 10 A. 
M. All interested are cordially invited. 

Wa. WALTON, 


MAGGIE ROGERS, } Clerks. 





*,*FRIENDS’ MISSION. Fairmount and Beach Sts. Reli- 
gious Meeting, First day 11 A. M., First-day school, First- 
day 2? P. M., Temperance Meeting, Fifth-day, 8 P. M., all 
are welcome. 
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THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL FOR 1887. 








THE approach of the close of the present year makes 
it proper that we should freshly ask the attention of 
all interested to the work represented by the InTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and should solicita renewal 
of the kindly activity manifested heretofore in behalf 
of its circulation. As was stated some weeks ago, 
the result of the work at the beginning of 1886 was 
a net increase of nearly three hundred names, and 
when we consider the losses sustained by the decrease 
of old subscribers. this appeared encouraging. 

For 1887 we desire to makea further increase, and 
think that the accomplishment of this need not be 
difficult. The number of Friends ard Friendly peo- 
ple who take no Friends’ newspapers is still very 
large. Evenin the more thickly settled communi- 
ties of this part of the country, where the majority of 
Friends reside and where, because of their numbers, 
their influence is greatest, we find this to be the case ; 
and we therefore feel that there is still ample room 
to work further, and good reason to think that some 
hundreds of new names may be had for 1887, by a 
general and diligent effort tu that end. 

The plan of the paper may be thus summarized : 

1. The steady maintenance of the fundamental 
religious principles of the Society of Friends. 

2. The advocacy and promotion of such progress 
in society as shall bring it into accord with the Chris- 
tian system of others. 

4. The reflection, in all suitable ways, of the 
views and opinions of our readers on the various to- 
pics that may be of interest to them. 


4. The reporting, in a proper manner, the activi- 
ties of this body of Friends,—the meetings and con- 
ferences, and the First-day school, philanthropic, and 
educational work, etc., etc. 

5. The presentation of good reading matter, liter. 
ary, scientific, and miscellaneous, suitable for the 
home, and calculated to engage the attention of the 
different members of the family, young as well as old, 

Proceeding upon this plan during the year which 
is closing, while we are conscious that the paper has 
not reached the standard of excellence which we 
have had in mind, we still believe that it has fairly 
satisfied and pleased its large circle of readers. Many 
expressions to this effect have reached us, which en- 
courage us to believe that with continued attention, 
and a sincere effort, we shall find it practicable to 
develop further the interest and usefulness of the 
paper. 

TERMS FOR 1887. 


For a single copy, (as heretofore) . $2.50 
For a club of eight, (8) each, ; ; . 2 
For a club of twenty, (20) each, . . - 2.00 


Those willing to act as agents are invited to cor- 
respond with us, if in doubt upon any point, and 
information will be promptly afforded them. Speci- 
men copies will be sent free to those who might 
subscribe, if names are furnished us. 

The time for beginning the work is now! To 
leave it until the beginning of the new year will 
often allow those who might become subscribers to 
make up their minds in other directions. 





CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


LS 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BoTH. 
PHILADELPHIA PrREss, ($1.) . . ‘ : 3.30 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . ‘ ‘ , : 5.10 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) . . = 4 e 5.80 
Harper’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) . ‘ ‘ i 4.10 
Lirrety’s Livine AGE, ($8.) —. ; ; : 9.60 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . ‘ ; ; ; ; 5.00 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . ‘ : . 4.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.)  . ; - ; : 5.10 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon, ($2.50.) ae 4.60 
CurcaGo INTER-OcEAN, ($1.) . . . . 3.40 

SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($2.50.) . ‘ : . $4.50 


MONTHLIES. 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, ($1.50.)  . $3.25 
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PERIODICAL. 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) . ; ‘ ; 6.10 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4.) . ‘ ‘ 5.60 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) . : . m ; 5.80 
THE STUDENT, ($1.) . ‘J ' : ‘ : 3.25 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.)  . ‘ ‘ 6.60 
NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) . ig 6.60 
Sr. Nicuowas, ($3.) .. 6 ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 5.10 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) . ‘ 6.60 
WIDE AWAKE, ($3.) . ; ; ; . ; 4.60 
BABYHOOD, ($1.50) : ‘ ‘ ss . ‘ 3.60 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) / ; 4.10 
VicK’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . = ; ‘ : 3.40 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) . . ; 3.60 
GARDENER’S MONTHLY, ($2.00.) . ; ; 7 4.00 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ‘ ‘ ‘ 5.00 


THE FARM JOURNAL, (0.50.) : 2.75 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 


$2.50 from the rate given “ for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 


wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper at their convenience. 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


Asmall monthly publication in the interests of Friends, con- 
tributed to largely by younger members, and containing news and 
announcements, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Literary 
and Philanthropic subjects ; Social Reforms: Home Culture and 
First-day School Work, etc. Terms, 50 cents per annum ; single 
copies 5 cents. Published at the City of London, Ont., Canada. 

Friends and especially young friends are respectfully invited 
to subscribe. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 





CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NorTH SECOND StT., PHILA. 


NOTICE. 


The committee of Friends’ Central School being about to 
refurnish their school rooms with single desks, offer for 
sale their present stock of desks and chairs. Prices will be 
moderate to Friends’ Schools. 

Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
clerk of the Building Committee, 531 Commerce St., Phila. 






















After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
preparation of more 
than One Hundred 
Thousand applications for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries Their experi- 
ence i unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
assed. 

. Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free ; 

Patents obtained through Munn &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large and eplendidty illustrated newspaper 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science, 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departinents of industrial progress, pub- 
lisned in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. . 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., publishers of Scientific American, 
861 Broadway, New York 

Handbook about patents mailed free, 






GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 
Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 











PENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 


ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. @Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars ° . . mi . *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express . ‘ 7 *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West - *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . ‘ ‘ - fs . - 4.30 a.m. 
Niagara Express ° ‘ : ‘ ; ° ‘ ° 7.40 a.m. 
Watkins Express : : ; Z ; a - afiso a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . ‘ ‘ é s ‘ ‘ ‘ 7.40 &.m. 
Lock Haven Express 30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 75.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
~~ Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 

Harrisb and York Express . , P 4 . 
Mit... ah ce an. 
Harrisburg Accommodation * + «+ $215 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. ‘ ‘ . ‘ f 40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express . $4.80, 11.50 a.m 
Columbia and York Express . ... - »« O& p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 

ry a.m. —a a et oa on —_ 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
b .m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1. 

5.20, 40 and 10.20 = ae 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.87a.m., 2.28 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 pm. Ad 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 
Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8. i 
™ ad i. 5 mm. (Limited Express 1.14 and 250 pin) tb ao 4 


& 15 a. 

5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays 

$'20, 4.05, 8, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 13.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 

6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, —_ Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
oa Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 8.15, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and a, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.85 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
For Island 1 eights, 8.30 d 
or Islan e , 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. ° - 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 

S a meee 2.30, 3.80, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 pas On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and tull information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. — 
> 


i 


wo. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X QN PaiapeLrura, Penna. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Bngrossed. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. vow Anes. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS, 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, __- - __ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON IN TEREST. 


RPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, 
ROO (By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 1,200,000, 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MorRIs. 
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7 no LIFE ty co. a 





This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
tons. ga ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW.M.NEEDLES. _ Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- a 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. z 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 








AMOS HILLBORN & Co. 





AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


| 
| 

Fi urniture, Bedding, Curtains. | DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 
satiate, | 





TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


ParLor, Dinine Room, LIBRARY | EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“I still regard THE CHILDREN’s 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- literature.” 


“T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.’’ 


MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, - M. Y. HOUGH, 


SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. ‘ctieianineinisiiiaiap eae 
—_—_—__- A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. _ LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
CARPETINGS. | PURE PALM. 


We show this season a line of Moquettes, -Velvets, Body PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
Brussels and Tapestry Brussels never before equaled. 


O_p Dry Buocks, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
ltt iil eeis ant 000 Tarte kegeton o> | In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. | 
to 80 cents. | tnatenaianntniien 
THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, Lindley’ M. Elkinton, i 
1307 Market Street. 532 St. Joun STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. = 
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